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WHITE AND BLAOK. 
Bishop Capers and Apostle Evans. 
BY REV. DR, STEVENS. 

Major William Capers was of Huguenotic an- 
cestry, and @ brave officer of the Revolution, fight- 
ing in the battles of Fort Moultrie and Eutaw, 
suffering in the siege of Charleston, and f. 
in the band of Marion’s men. After the war he 
became a devoted Methodist, under the ministry 
of Henry Willis, in Charleston. In his winter 
residence, a plantation in St. Thomas’ Parish, 
S. C., was born, in 1790, his son, William Capers, 
one of the most representative men of American 
Methodism for nearly half a century. He was early 
sent to a boarding-school, was entered as a sopho- 
more in the South Carolina College in his six- 
teenth year, and subsequently studied kaw in 
Charleston. The fairest prospect of professional 
success and political distinction appealed to his 
youthful ambition. His temperament was vivid, 
brilliant, and. generous. He loved society, and 
was gayest of the gay; but his Methodistic do- 
mestic training had touched the deeper susceptibili- 
ties of his soul. It had preserved him from youth- 
ful vices, and, in 1806, at'a camp meeting on the 
estate of Rembert, of Rembert’s Hall, (histori- 
cal in ‘early Methodism,) his conscience was 
thoroughly awakened. After a short period of 
healthful religious progress he became the victim 
of a morbid delusion, (sanctioned by the current 
Calvinistic Theology, but denied by Methodism,) 
under which he suffered for about two years, and 
which deterred him from an open profession of 
his faith, Meanwhile his father had also been led 
astray by the schism of Hamett in Charleston, and 
had lost the life, if not the form, of his piety. In 
1808 his sister was converted at a camp meeting in 
the Rembert neighborhood, and returned home 
exemplifying the power and peace of the gospel. 
An affecting scene soon followed, which he de- 
scribes: “It grew night; supper was over; it 
was warm, and we were sitting in a piazza open to 
the southwest breeze which fans our summer eve- 
ings. My sister was singing with a soft, clear 
voice some of the songs of the camp meeting, and 
as she paused, my father touched my shoulder 
with his hand, and slowly walked away. I fol- 
lowed him till he had reached the furthest end of the 
piazza on another side of the house, when turn- 
ing to me, he expressed himself in a few brief 
words, to the effect that he felt himself to have 
been for a long time in a backslidden state, and 
that he must forthwith acknowledge the grace of 
God in his children or perish. His words were 
few, but they were enough, and strong enough, I 
sank to my knees and burst into tears at the utter- 
auce of them, while for a moment he stood trem- 
bling by me, and then bade me get the books. 
The Bible was put on the table; the family came 
together. He read the hundred and third psalm, 
and then he kneeled down and prayed as if he felt 
indeed that life or death, heaven or hell, depended 
on the issue. That was the hour of grace and 
mercy, grace restored to my father as in times of 
my infancy, and mercy to me in breaking the 
snare of the fowler that my soul might escape.” 

His law books were cast aside, and he was soon 





going, and induced him to take his meeting-house 
into the circuit, and constitute a church there. 
And now there was no longer room for the ne- 
groes in the house when Evans preached, and, 
for the accommodation of both classes, the 
weatherboards were knocked off, and sheds were 
added to the house on either side; the whites oc- 
cupying the whole of the original building, and 
the negroes these sheds as a part, of the same 
house. Evans's dwelling was shed at the pulpit 
end of the chureh. And that was the identical 
state of the case when I was pastor. Often was I 
in that shed, and much to my edification. I have 
not known many preachers who appeared more 
conversant with Scripture than Evans, or whose 
ceiiversation was more instructive as to the things 
of God. Henry Evans was a Boanerges, and in 
his duty feared not the face of man. He died dur- 
ing. my stay in Fayetteville ip 1810. Thedeath of 
such a man could not but be. triumphant, and his 
was distinguishingly so. I was with him just be- 
fore he died. His last breath was drawn in the 
act of pronouncing, 1 Cor. xv. 57, ‘Thanks be to 
God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ On the Sunday before his 
death the little door between his humble shed and 
the chancel where I stood was opened, and the 
dying man entered for a last farewell to his people. 
He was almost too feeble to stand at all, but, sup- 
porting himself by the railing of the chancel, he 
said, ‘I have come to say my last word to you. 
It is this: None but Christ. Three times I have 
had my life in jeopardy for preaching the gospel 
to you. Three times I have broken the ice on the 
edge of the water and swum across the Cape Fear 
to preach the gospel to you, and now, if in my last 
hour I could trust to that, or to anything else but 
Christ crucified, for my salvation, all should be 
lost, and my soul perish forever.’ A noble testi- 
mony! worthy, not of Evans only, but St. Paul. 
His funeral at the church was attended by a great- 
er concourse of persons than had been seen on 
any funeral occasion before. The whole com- 
munity appeared to mourn his death, and the 
universal feeling seemed to be that in honoring 
the memory of Henry Evans we were paying a 
tribute to virtue and religion. He was buried 
under the chancel of the church of which he had 
been in so remarkable a manner the founder.” 





ROBIN’S WIFE. 


I laid my baby in her grave; 
And said to God, ‘I will be brave, 
That Robin may no more complain.” 
My heart cried with a bitter cry: 
But I could put my weeping by: 
The black sky does not always rain. 


For ah! poor Robin had been lost, 
Since first in love our pathways crost, 
When we had neither strife nor fears. 
Drink was the evil, and one day— 
I could not help it—all gave way, 
And I broke down in childish tears. 


Then, after that, my heart grew weak, 
Till hardly could I hear him speak 
An angry word without such pain, 
That I was foolish; and so sore 
My sobbing vexed him, that he swore 
* He’d beat me if I wept again.” 


I promised him I would not fret; 
Weakness no more my eyes should wet; 





riding a circuit, ‘‘ exhorting” after its preacher. 
In 1808, was. received by the Conference, and ap- 
pointed to the Wateree Circuit, on which he had 
to fill twenty-four appointments every four weeks. 
He had formidable labors and trials, and was 
well initiated. 1809 he traveled Pee-Dee Circuit, 
where he was especially devoted to the religious 
welfare of the colered people. He found many of 
them eminently pious, and some as eminently use- 
ful. One of his churches, at Fayetteville, had 
been founded by a faithful negro, whose name has 
thereby become historic in the annals of the Con- 
ference. ‘* The most remarkable man,” he says, 
*¢in Fayetteville when I went there, and who died 
during my stay, was a negro by the name of 
Henry Evays, who was confessedly the father of 
the Methodist Church, white and black, in Fay- 
etteville, and the best preacher of his time in that 
quarter, and who was so remarkable as to have 
become the greatest curiosity of the town, inso- 
much that distinguished visitors hardly felt that 
they might pass a Sunday in Fayetteville without 
hearing him preach. Evans was from Virginia; a 
shoemaker by trade, and, I think, was born free. 
He became a Christian and a Methodist quite young, 
and was licensed to preach in Virginia. While yet 
a young man he determined to remove to Charles- 
ton, S, C., thinking he might succeed best there 
at his trade. But having reached Fayetteville on 
his way to Charleston, his spirit was stirred at 
perceiving that the people of his race’in that town 
were wholly given to profanity and lewdness, 
never hearing preaching of any denomination. This 
determined him to stop in Fayetteville, and he 
began to preach to the negroes with great effect. 
The town council interfered, and nothing in his 
power could prevail with them to permit him to 
preach. He then withdrew to the sand-hills, out 
of town, and held meetings in the woods, chang- 
ing his appointments from placeto place. Nolaw 
was violated, while the council was effectually 
eluded, and so the opposition passed into the hands 
of the mob, These he worried out by changing 
his appointments, so that when they went to work 
their will upon him, he was preaching some- 
where else, Meanwhile, whatever the most hon- 
est purpose of a simple heart could do to reconcile 
his enemies, was employed by him for that end. 
He eluded no one in private, but sought oppor- 
tunities to explain himself; avowed the purity of 
his intentions, and even begged to be subjected to 
the scrutiny of any surveillance that might be 
thought proper to prove his inoffensiveness; any- 
thing, 80 that he might but be allowed to preach. 
Happily for him and the cause of religion, his 
honest countenance and earnest pleadings were 
soon powerfully seconded by the fruits of his labors. 
One after another began to suspect their servants 
of attending his preaching, not because they were 
made worse, but wonderfully better. The effect 
on the public morals of the negroes, too, began to 
be seen, particularly as regarded their habits on 
Sunday, and drunkenness, and it was not long 
before the mob was called off by a change in the 
eurrent of opinion, and Evans was allowed to 
preach in town. At that time there was not a 
single church edifice in town, and but one congre- 
gation, (Presbyterian,) which worshiped in what 
was called the State house, under which was the 
market, and it was plainly Evans or nobody to 
preach to the negroes. Now, too, of the mis- 
tresses there were not a few, and some masters, 
who where brought to think that the preaching 
which had proved so beneficial to their servants 
might be good for them also, and the famous 
negro preacher had some whites as well as blacks 
to hear him. From these the gracioas influence 
spread to others, and a meeting-house was built, 
It was @ frame of wood, weather-boarded only 
on the outside, without plastering, about fifty feet 
long by thirty wide. Seats, distinctly separated, 
were at first appropriated to the whites, near the 
pulpit. But Evans had already become famous, 
and these seats were insufficient. Indeed, the 
negroes seemed likely to lose their preacher, 
negro though he was; while the whites, crowd- 
ed out of their seats, took Possession of those 
in the rear. Meanwhile Evans had represented 





I kept promise very long; 
But one still night—’twas Easter eve— 


I went to baby’s mound to grieve, 
And there (O, Father! was it wrong?) 


I wept, I wept, I wept! unbound, 


—after the association had existed about twenty- 
one months—shows that they had to their credit, 
after paying all their debts and the interest on 
small loans, nearly 33,000 francs—or, $6,596,* 
*‘which formed their indivisible capital and the 
reserve of the individual members.” : 

Some time after this, the society was divided 
into two distinct associations, one of which, as 
early as 1854, had accumulated a circulating capi- 
tal. of $11,200. In 1863 its total capital was 
$32,600. 

The same suceess attended the union of fifteen 
printers,—the Remquet Association,—which had 
earned, when it dissolved, 155,000 francs, free 
from all debts. The Fraternal Association of 
Working Firemen and Lamp-makers, after a 
series of experiments founded on unpractical 
ideas, possessed in 1858 a joint property of 50,000 
francs, and divided 20,000 francs annually. The 
Operative Jewelers, in 1858, were worth 140,000 
francs, and each partner received an annual div- 
idend equal to double his wages. There were 
only eight of them in the association. The Arm- 
Chair Makers’ Association was organized by nine 
men with a capital of $74 in tools, and $27 20c, 
in cash. By their skill, honesty and punctuality, 
they rapidly increased their business and the num- 
bers of their partners. They received a loan of 
$5,000 from the government, payable in fourteen 
years with interest at 3 3-4 per cent. It now does 
the largest business in Paris, and has the best 
reputation in the trade. Its business amounts to 
$80,000 a year. Its inventory in December, 
1855, showed a balance in its favor of 123,000 
francs. 

The Association of the Masons—the most im- 
portant of all—was founded August 10, 1848. 
M. Cherbuliez says of it— 

‘* Its number of members is 85, and its auxiliaries 
from 300 to 400. There are two managers; one 
for the building department, the other for the 
pecuniary administration: these are regarded as 
the ablest master masons in Paris, and are con- 
tent with a moderate salary. This association has 
lately constructed three or four of the most re- 
markable mansions in the metropolis. Though it 
does its work more economically than ordinary 
contractors, yet as it has to give long credits it 
is called upon for considerable advances: it 
prospers, however, as is proved by the dividend 
of 56 per cent. which has been paid this year on 
its capital, including in the payment those who 
have associated themselves in its operations. It 
consists of working men who bring only their 
labor, of others who bring their labor and a cap- 
ital of some sort, and of a third class who do not 
work, but contribute capitai only. : 

‘« The masons, in the evening, carry on mutual 
instruction. They, as well as the arm-chair 
makers, give medical attendance at the expense 
of the association, and an allowance to its sick 
members. They extend their protection over 
every member in every action of his life. The 
arm-chair makers will soon each possess a capital 
of 2,000 or 3,000 francs with which to portion 
their daughters or commence a reserve for future 
years. Of the masons, somé have already 4,000 
francs, which are left in the common stock.” 

Prof. Huber publishes tables to show that the 


business of the Masons’ Association increased 
from 45,530 frances in 1852, to 1,231,461; while 


stock taken on the last day of the year, in 1850, 


I sobbed, I beat against the ground; 
Till I lay scared at my own grief; 
And prayed aloud, that He who broke, 

At Easter dawning, Satan's yoke, 
Would stay my shuddering unbelief. 


I rose—and there stood Robin! there 


their realized profits increased from 1,000 franes 
(3200) in 1852 to 130,000 ($26,000) in 1858. Of this 
last dividend, says M. Cherbuliez, 30,000 francs 
were taken for the reserve fund, and the remain- 
ing 100,000, divided among the shareholders, gave 


Had Robin beard my moan, my prayer; 
What would he say? Would he forget? 
He said, ‘“‘ Wife, weep into my breast.” 
O, God! O, God! thou knowest best! 
He kissed me; and his eyes were wet. 


And now I cannot choose but weep, 
Iam so happy. He’s asleep; 
But I sit whispering his dear words. 
The voice was Robin’s, and the love; 
Their prompting spirit dwells above : 
That Spirit—it is Christ the Lord’s. 
Fanny Wyvill. 





OHRISTIAN SOCIAL RECONSTRUOTION. 
BY JAMES REDPATH. 

III. Co-OPERATION IN FRANCE. 
History of cases in Paris, chiefly, in which workmen 
have associated as manufacturers. Their finan- 
cial success—their methods—their sacrifices. In- 
fluence of associations on the morals and condition 
of the rer. 
There are in Paris alone upwards of a hun- 
dred successful and prosperous associations of 
workmen, who, besides carrying on extensive 
industrial establishments, obey, at the same time, 
both in letter and in spirit, the scriptural injunc- 
tion to ‘call no man master.’ Following Mons. 
H. Fenqueray, the historian of these efforts to 
emancipate labor, let us present a brief sketch of 
their operations, methods, and results. 
The most prosperous of these societies are 
those who had nothing to start with but their tools, 
their petty savings or the small loans of work- 
men as poor as themselves. ‘Often there was 
no money at-all ia hand; and no wages could be 
paid. The goods did not go off; the payments 
did not come in; they could not get their notes dis- 
counted ; the warehouse of materials was empty ; 
they had to submit to privation, to reduce all ex- 
penses to the minimum; to live sometimes on 
bread and water.” On such unpromising founda- 
tions the associated workmen built up custom, 
credit, capital and a permanent business. 
In 1848, the Republican government of France 
voted that about $600,000 (in gold) should be 
loaned as capital to workingmen’s associations. 
Among the trades that applied for subventicns, 
wasa delegation consisting of several hundred 
workmen who had combined to form a pianoforte 
manufactory. They demanded about $60,000. It 
was refused. The association was dissolved. 
But fourteen men among them resolved to 
establish a pianoforte manufactory by their unaided 
efforts. Mr. Cochut says that their original cap- 
ital, consisting wholly of tools and materials, 
were valued at about $100. To create a circulat- 
ing capital each member managed to raise $2, 
and a certain number of workmen brought small 
contributions. On March 10th, 1849, the associa- 
tion was declared constituted. The capital 
amounted to 229 1-2 francs (less than $45.) As 
this sum was not sufficient for the petty expenses 
of the shop, the workmen could expect no wages 
whatever. It was nearly two months before they 
received acent. In the meantime they lived by the 
help of their comrades, and by pawning everything 
that they could spare. Their first payment was cele- 
brated by a family festival, each of the fourteen 
shareholders spending 30 cents at this fraternal 
reuniog! After settling for this their ‘first 
square meal” for many weeks, and paying their 
business debts, the members received each one 
dollar on account of wages and dividends! Their 
third month brought them in a dollar a week each, 
June brought bread in the offer of a baker, who 
agreed to buy a piano if they would take ont their 
pay in loaves. During all this time they were 
doing their very best to tarn out pianos that 
would do credit to their skill. They won favor. 
Orders increased. Their wages steadily rose 
from five to ten, from ten to fifteen, and from fif- 





to the preacher of Bladen Circuit how things were 
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teen to twenty francs a week. An account of 


to each from 500 to 1,500 francs, beside their 


wages or salary, and their share in the fixed capital 
of the concern. 
But these are not the most promising results of 
co-operation. For, respecting these masons, 
M. Cherbuliez informs us— 
** Before they were associated, these workmen 
were poorly clad in jackets and blouses, because, 
for want of forethought, and still more for want 
of work, they had never 60 francs beforehand to 
buy an overcoat. Most of them are now as well 
dressed as shopkeepers, and sometimes more 
tastefully. For the workman, having always a 
credit with the association, can get whatever he 
wants by signing an order; and the association 
reimburses itself by fortnightly stoppages, mak- 
ing him save, as it were, in spite of himself. 
Some workmen, who are not in debt to the con- 
cern, sign orders payable to themselves at five 
months’ date, to resist the temptation of needless 
expense. They are put under stoppages of ten 
franes per fortnight, and thus at the end of five 
months they have saved the amount. 
M. Villiaumé testifies that the managers of 
these associations are far superior in intelligence, 
in zeal and even in politeness to most of the 
private masters in their respective trades, 
and that among the associated workmen the 
fatal habit of intemperance is gradually dis- 
appearing, along with the coarseness and rude- 
ness which are the consequence of the too im- 
perfect education of the class. 
Mr. Mill, a competent authority, informs us 
that the same admirable qualities by which the 
associations were carried through their early 
struggles maintained them in their increasing 
prosperity ; that their rule$ of discipline, instead 
of being more lax, are stricter than those of 
ordinary workshops ; but being rules self-imposed, 
for the manifest good of the community, and not 
for the convenience of an employer regarded as 
haying an opposite interest, they are far more 
scrupulously obeyed, and the voluntary obedience 
carries with it a sense of personal worth and 
dignity. ‘ With wonderful rapidity,” he adds, 
**the associated work-people have learned to cor- 
rect those of the ideas they set out with, which 
are in opposition to the teaching of reason and 
experience. Almost all the associations, at first, 
excluded piece-work, and gave equal wages 
whether the work done was more orless. Almost 
all have abandoned this system, and after allow- 
ing to every one a fixed minimum, sufficient for 
subsistence, they apportion all further remunera- 
tion according to the work done: most of them 
even dividing the profits at the end of the year in 
the same proportion as the earnings. The asso- 
ciated tailors of Clichy, we are told, abandoned 
this plan and adopted piece-work—justly styled 
** the perfection of contract and the system under 
the present state of society most favorable 
to the workman "— because they complained, “ It 
caused incessant disputes and quarrels through 
the interest which each had in making his neigh- 
bors work. Their mutual watchfulness degen- 
erated into real slavery ; nobody had the free con- 
trol of his time and actions.” These disputes 
haye disappeared since piece-work was intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Mill gives this additional information 
respecting the methods of the French associations : 

“Tt isthe declared principle of most of these 
associatious that they do not exist for the mere 
private benefit of the individual members, but 
for the promotiun of the co-operative cause. With 
every extension, therefore, of thetr business, they 
take in additional members, not (when they re- 
main faithful to their original plan) to receive 








* All the sums stated in this article are based on gold cur- 
rency. 








wages from them as hired laborers, but to enter 
at once into the full benefits of the association 
without being required to bring anything in, ex- 
cept their labor; the only condition imposed is 
that of receiving during a few years a smalier 
share in the annual division of profits as some 
equivalent for the sacrifices of the founders. 
When members quit the association, which they 
are always at liberty to do, they carry none of 
the capital with them; it*remains an indivisible 
property of which the members for the time be- 
ing have the use, but not the arbitrary disposal ; 
by the stipulations of most of the contracts, even 
if the association breaks up, the capital cannot be 
divided, but must be devoted entire to some work 
of beneficence or of public utility. A fixed and 
generally a considerable proportion of the annual 
profits is not shared among the members but 
added to the capital of the agsociation, or devoted 
to the repayment of advances previously made to 
it: another portion is set aside to provide for the 
sick and disabled, and another to form a fund for 
extending the practice of association or aiding 
other associations in their need. The managers 
are paid like the members for the time which is 
occupied in management, usually at the rate of 
the highest paid labor: but the rule is adhered to 
that the exercise of power shall never be an oc- 
casion for profit.” 

But it is not in France only that this principle 
has been tested and has triumphed. 





THE THREE CALLERS. 


Morn calleth fondly to a fair boy straying, 
’Mid golden meadows, rich with clover dew; 
She calls—but he still thinks of naught save playing, 
And so she smiles and waves him an adieu! 
Whilst he, still merry with his flowery store, 
Deems not that morn, sweet Morn, returns no 
more. 


Noon cometh—but the boy to manhood growing, 
Heeds not the time. Hesees but one sweet form, 
One young, fair face, from bower of jessamine 
glowing, 
And all his loving heart with bliss is warm; 
So Noon, unnoticed, seeks the Western shore, 
And man forgets that noon returns no more. 


Night tappeth gently at a casement gleaming 
With the thin firelight, flickering faint and low, 
By which a gray-haired man is sadly dreaming 
O’er pleasures gone, as all life’s pleasures go. 
Night calls him to her—and he leaves his door 
Silent and dark—ané he returns no more. 





LONGFELLOW’S DANTE.* 


Whatever criticism may have said of harshness | 


against the first volume of this work, its shafts 
fall harmless against the resplendent finish it 
here puts on. Even the lack of rhyme is forgot- 
ten, and the mellifluous stream bears the reader 
steadily and ‘* sweetly on and on, full to the brink” 
with music and with thought, It is the fashion to 
look at Dante only as the saturnine poet uf Perdi- 
tion. Because he declared the dreadfulness of hell 
in awful majesty and-fdelity, he is accredited 
solely with a Rhadamanthine nature. Thus Shel- 
ley says, he is best in hell and worst in heaven; 
his Purgatory being poetically as well as logically 
between these extremes. It was therefore said 
that Longfellow, a poet of milder nature, could 
not grapple with the st¢fiiess die Rante. But 
both of these errors this translation will explode. 
Dante’s tenderness ever panies his justi 
All through the Inferno this nature reveals itself, 
It breaks out in that sad story of Francesca, 
which closes thus: 


** And all the while one spirit uttered this, 
The other one did weep, so that, for pity, 
I swooned away as if I had been dying, 
And fell, even as a dead body falls.” 


And that dreadfullest story of all time, Ugolino, 
through starvation, devouring the dead bodies of 
his boys, is full of deepest sadness and sympathy. 
Thus Longfellow tells the tale: 


«Cruel. indeed, art thou, if yet thou grieve not, 
Thinking of what my heart forboded me, 
And weep’st thou not, what art thou wont to 
weep at? 

They were awake now, and the hour drew nigh 
At which our food used to be brought to us, 
And through his dream was each one appre- 

hensive ; 

And I heard locking up the under door 
Of the horrible tower; whereat, without a 

word, 
I gazed into the faces of my sons. 

I wept not, 1 within so turned to stone ; 

They wept; and darling little Anselm mine 
Said, ‘Thou dost gaze so, father, what doth 
ail thee?’ 

Still not a tear I shed, nor answer made 
All of that day, nor yet the night thereafter, 
Until another sun rose on the world. 

As now a little glimmer made its way 
Into the dolorous prison, and I saw 
Upon four taces my own very aspect, 

Both of my hands in agony I bit; 

And, thinking that I did it from desire 
Of eating, on a sudden they uprose, 
And said they: ‘ Father, much less pain *t will 





ve us 
If an do eat of us; thyself didst clothe us 
With this poor flesh, and do thou strip it off.’ 

I calmed me then, not to make them more sad; 
That day we all were silent, and the next. 
Ah! obdurate earth, wherefore didst thou not 

open ? 

When we had come unto the fourth day, Gaddo 

Threw himself down outstretched before my 


feet, 
Saying, ‘ My father, why dost thou not help 
me?’ 


And there he died: and, as thou seest me, 
1 saw the three fall one by one, between 
The fifth day and the sixth; whence I betook 


me, 
Already blind, to ping over each, 
And ‘aver ayn them after they were 


dead ; 
Then hunger did what sorrow could not do.” 


This quality, the farthest possible from stony 
sternness, finds relief as the poem winds upward 
in its narrative and nature. This volume proves 
Longfellow’s fitness for his task. It is mellow as 
an April sun gleaming through the soft rains of a 
vanishing winter and advancing spring. He 
seems to come happily to his translation as Dante 
did to its composition. While exact almost to the 
location of the words in their original position, itis 
flooded with melody. Lines snatched here and 
there will fail to convey this truly ‘* linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out,” as extracts from Milton's 
Paradise, or Sophocles Choruses, would theirs. 
Thus modestly the poem opens: 

‘To run o’er better waters hoists its sail 
The little vessel of my gen‘us now, 
That leaves behind itself a sea so cruel. 
a * * * * - 

Sweet color of the oriental sapphire, 

That was upgathered in the cloudless aspect 
Of the pure air, as far as the first circle, 
Unto mine eyes did recommence delight. 
Soon as I issued forth from the dead air, 
Which had with sadness filled mine eyes and 
breast. a 
The beauteous planet that to love incites 
Was making all the orient to laugh, 
Veiling the Fishes that were her escort.” 
Here is a word for the unstable Reubens: 


«*Come after me and let the people talk ; 
Stand like a steadfast tower, that never wags 
Its top for all the blowing of the winds ; 
For evermore the man in whom is springing — 
Thought upon thought, removes from 
the mask, 
Because the force of one, the other weak- 
n il 


He spezks of the Trinity and other themes in a 
way yet worthy of consideration : 





*The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, by Henry Wade- 





worth Longfellow. Vol.1I. Purgatorio. 





** Insane is he who hopeth that our reason 
Can traverse the illimitable way, 
Which the one Substance in three Persons 
follow ! 
Mortals remain contented at the Quia, 
For if ye had been able to sce all 
No need there were for Mary to give birth.” 


The closing cantos of the Purgatory are won- 
derfully rich. He enters 


“The heavenly forest, dense and living green, 
Which eT to the eyes the new-born- 
ay. ‘ 


* - . * . a 
Over the soil that everywhere breathes fra- 
grance.” 


“* A softly-breathing air,” that no mutation 
Had in itself, upon the forehead smote me. 
No heavier blow than of a gentle wind, 
Whereat the branches, lightly tremulous, 
Did all = them bow downwards towards that 
side 
Where its first shadow casts the Holy Moun- 
tain. 
Yet not from their upright direction swayed, 
So that the little birds upon their tops 
Should leave the practice of each art of theirs, 
But with full ravishment the hours of prime, 
Singing, received they in the midst of leaves, 
That ever bore a bani to their rhymes. 
Such as from branch to branch goes gathering 


on 
Through the pine forest on the shore of Chi- 


assi, 
When Eolus unlooses the Sirocco.” 
Concerning this mount, he sings : 
“The Good Supreme, sole in itself delighting, 
Created man good, and this goodly place 
Gave him as hansel of pees peace. 
By his default short while he sojourned here, 
By his default to weeping and to toil 
He ee innocent laughter and sweet 
play.” 
Upon * this holy table-land,” on the banks of 
the Lethe, he meets the Lady Matilda. How ex- 
quisite this picture : 
** And lo! my further course a stream cut off, 
Which, tow’rd the left hand with its little 
waves 
Bent down the grass that on its margin 
sprang. 
All waters that on earth most limpid are 
Would seem to have within themselves some 
mixture 
Compared with that which nothing doth con- 


ceal, 
Although it moves on with a brown, brown cur- 
rent af 
Under the shade perpetual, that never 
Ray of the sun lets in, nor of the moon. 
With feet I strayed, and with mine eyes I 
assed 
Beyond the rivulet, to look upon 
The great variety of the fresh May. 

And there appeared to me (even as appears 
Suddenly something that doth turn aside 
Through very wonder every other thought) 

A lady all alone, who went along 
Singing and culling floweret after floweret, 
With which her pathway was all painted 


over. 
‘Ah, beauteous lady, who in rays of love 
Dost warm thyself, if I may trust to looks, 
Which the heart's witnesses are wont to be, 
May the desire come unto thee to draw 
Near to this river's bank,’ I said to her, 
*So much that 1 may hear what thou art 
singing, 
Thou makest me remember where and what 
Proserpina that moment was when lost 
Her mother her, and she herself the Spring,’ 
As turns herself with feet together pressed 
And to the ground, a lady who is dancing, 
And hardly puts one foot before the other, 
On the vermilion and the yellow flowerets 
She turned towards me, not in other wise 
Than maiden who her modest eyes casts 


own; 
And my entreaties made to be content, 
So near approaching, that the dulcet sound 
Came unto me together with its meaning. 
As soon as she was where the grasses are 
Bathed by the waters of the beauteous river 
To lift her eyes she granted me the boon. 
I do not think there shone so great a light 
Under the lids of Venus, when transfixed 
By her own son beyond his usual custom! 
Erect upon the other bank she smiled, 
Bearing full many colors in her hands.” 
While inquiring of her how he could cross the 
stream, 
‘A sudden lustre ran across 
On every side athwart the spacious forest, 
Such that it made me doubt if it were light- 


ning. 
But since the lightning ceases as it comes, 
And that continuing brightened more and 


more, 
hee ~ thoughts I said, ‘What thing is 
this?’ 

And a delicious melody there ran 

Along the luminous air. 

* * * * * - 

In front of us like an enkindled fire 

Became the air beneath the verdant boughs, 

And the sweet sound as singing now was 

heard.” 

Then comes a magnificent procession of Holy 
ones, such as saluted the vision of Ezekiel and 
John: 

In the midst of these splendors he beholds Bea- 
trice. Thus does the poet introduce her: 

‘** Ere now have I beheld, as day began, 

The eastern hemisphere all tinged with rose, 

And the other heaven with fair serene 

adorned ; 

And the sun's face, uprising, overshadowed, 

So that by temp’ring influence of — 

For a long interval the eye sustained it ; 

Thus in the bosom of a cloud of flowers 

Which from those hands angelical ascended, 

And downward fell again inside and out, 

Over her snow white veil with olive cinct, 

Appeared a lady under a green mantle 

Vested in color of the living flame.” 

She leads him through Lethe, almost suffering 
death in the submeysion, but emerging as if, like 
those risen from the dead, 

‘Uplifting light the reinvested flesh.” 
—Then saluted by heavenly nymphs, and at 
their prayer she unveils her sacred beauty, at 
which he exclaims: 

‘«O! splendor of the living light Eternal! 
Who underneath the shadow of Parnassus, 
Has grown so pale, or drunk so at its cis- 


tern, 
He would not seem to have his mind encum- 
bered, 
Striving to paint thee as thou didst appear, 
Where oa harmonious heaven o’ershadowed 
thee 


When in the open air thou didst unvail.” 
She led him on and up: 
“Short while shalt thou be here a forester, 
And then shalt be with me forevermore 
A citizen of that Rome where Christ is Ro- 
man.” 

Let every modern neglecter of Christ remem- 
ber, that the only Paradise Dante saw, was that 
where He was Cesar, and that is all man ever has 
or ever will behold. 

He closes with a submergence in the Eune, 
the counterpart of the Lethe, reviving virtue, as 
that obliviates sin, and returns 

«Pure and disposed to mount unto the stars.” 

All have heard of the sacred Poem. Few can 


this perfect reproduction, Costly it is, but cheap, 
Let every library honor itself with putting these 
volumes on its shelf. Give the book as a present 
to your ministers, and let every student of a noble 
tongue and nobler truths, read this noblest song, 
brave, solemn, holy, sweet. It makes all modern 
feeblenesses that timidly defend or falsely pervert 
the truth of God seem, as they are, of weakest 
wing. Brace up your souls with Dante. 





The noblest hero is he who suceessfully battles 
with himself! 








read it in its Tuscan tongue. All should possess ie 


VANITY, 


The sun comes up and the sun goes down, 
And day and night are the same as one; 

The year grows green and the year grows brown, 
And whatis it all, when all is done? 

Grains of sombre or shining sand, 

Sliding into and out of the hand. 


And men go down in ships to the seas, 
And a hundred ships are the same as one; 
Aud backward and forward blows the breeze, 
And what is it all, when all is done? 
A tide with never a shore in sight, 
Setting steadily on to the night. 


The fisher droppeth his net in the stream, 
And a hundred streams are the same as one; 

And the maiden dreameth her love-lit dream, 
And what is it all, when all is done? 

The net of the fisher the burden breaks, 

And always the dreaming the dreamer wakes. 

Harper 





THE POWER OF PARDON. 
BY REY, R. H. HOWARD. 

There are those who allege that the doctrine of 
pardon and of supreme dependence upon God, by 
locating the main work above us, and assuring us 
that whatever may be the turpitude of our con- 
duct, we may at any time at once secure complete 
immunity from the consequences of the same, is 
calculated to indispose men to act for themselves ; 
and by leaving Christian believers only passive 
recipients of salvation, instead of energetic doers 
working it out, to turn redemption into a tempta 
tion to idleness. 

Now whatever color of plausibility such an 
objection may have taken from extravagant and 
one-sided representations, the view as it opens 
from the New Testament offers no practical room 
for the charge, while the best philosophy and all 
the dictates of experience take sides manifestly 
with Revelation. Let any heart really feel that a 
great sacrifice of love has been undergone for it, 
and must it not by a mighty necessity give back 
the service of love in return? let it rea!ly feel that 
for love’s sake and mercy’s sake much has been 
forgiven it, and will not a sense of gratitude and 
obligation bind that heart in affection and loyalty 
to the one thus forgiving? To maintain the 
Opposite is, we insist, the worst libel human 
nature has ever suffered yet. On the contrary, 
human nature, as it appears to me, is presented in 
its most attractive side when it is found to be 
striving for generous achievement, quite as effect- 
ually from a grateful sense of what has been done 
for itas out of the more ambitious and Pharisaic 
hope of doing everything for itself. There is 
assuredly no nobler order of souls than those who 
know how, without servility or sloth, to owe their 
best wealth to a hand above them; who feel that 
they first touch the top of their manhood when 
humbly accepting of unmerited favor at the hands 
of offended mercy. 

In the garrison town of Woolwich, a few years 

ago, a soldier was about to be brought before the 
commanding officer of the regiment for some mis- 
demeanor. ‘The officer entering the soldier's 
name, said, ‘‘Here is ——again. What can 
we do with him? He has gone through almost 
every ordeal.” The sergeant-major, M. B., apol- 
ogized for intruding, and said, ‘‘There is one 
thing which has never been done with him yet, 
sir.” ‘* What is that, sergeant-major?” ‘ Well, 
sir, he has never yet been forgiven.” |‘ For- 
given!” said the colonel. ‘* Yes.” After the 
colonel had reflected for a few minutes, he ordered 
the man to be brought in, when he was asked 
what he had to say relative to the charges brought 
against him. ‘ Nothing, sir,” was the reply, only 
that I am sorry for what I have done.” After 
making some suitable remarks, the colonel said, 
“‘Well, we have resolved to forgive you.” The 
soldier was struck with astonishment; the tears 
started from his eyes; he wept. The colonel, 
with the adjutant and the others present, felt 
deeply when they saw the man so humbled. The 
soldier thanked the colonel for his kindness, and 
retired. The narrator had the soldier under his 
notice for two years and a half after this, and 
never during that time was there a charge brought 
against him, or fault found with him. Mercy 
triumphed! Kindness conquered! The man was 
won! 

Thus who cannot see that just in proportion to 
the joy of being set free from the frightful phan- 
tom of the old terror of judgment will be the 
spontaneous, free and joyful activity of the soul in 
accordance with all the higher laws of its being. 





SHALL I GO TO COLLEGE? AND IF 80, WHY? 
BY REY. E. 0. HAVEN, D.D., LL.D., 
President of the University of Michigan. 


About fifty thousand young men in these United 
States are students in colleges. About one for- 
tieth of the entire male population between -the 
age of fifteen and twenty-one years are enrolled 
on the college books. Not more than two-thirds 
of these complete the course of study upon which 
they have entered, so as to become alumni of 
a college. In this estimate we do not include the 
students in academies, high school and seminaries, 
which embrace perhaps as many more of the same 
age, but we confine our attention to colleges. Nor 
do we include in this estimate the great body of 
students of Medicine, Law and Theology, but 
simply undergraduates. We find here an army 
at least fifty thousand strong. 

Perhapsa hundred event young men are now 
deliberating whether or not to ‘go to college.” 
For the advantage of this great multitude of 
young men is this article written. 

«*Why should I go tocollege? It will consume 
at least four precious years of time. IfI am un- 
prepared, it may require six years or more. It 
will cost, including expenses for clothing, books 
and travel, evenif I seek the cheapest college, at 
least two hundred dollars, probably three hun- 
dred dollars, a year. All this must be taken out 
of the morning of my life. Will it pay?” 

To answer this question, consider a few facts, 
These facts illustrate a principle. 

In Lanman’s * Dictionary of the United States 
Congress,” published in 1864, the names and short 
biographies of three thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-two men (if we count aright) are given, 
who have been members of the United States 
Congress, from 1789 to 1864. Of more than one 
thousand of them it is expressly stated that they 
were educated in college. About as many more 
are said to have been well educated, (probably 
some of them in college,) and of many no informa- 
tion is given except the date of their office and the 
States which they represented, the fact whether 
they were educated in college or not being un- 
known, while a considerable number reached their 
honorable position by the reputation acquired by 
success in military pursuits. Colleges are now 
more numerous relatively to population than for- 
merly, and we are sure, from a careful investiga- 
tion of the matter, that considerably less than one 
in a hundred of the men in the country have been 
graduates of colleges. 

Following the general average, therefore, less 
than one in a hundred of the members of Congress 
should have been educated in college; but the 
fact shows more than one in three, perhaps nearly 
one in every two!. This fact deserves attention. 

In like manner, according to the general aver- 
e, only one in a hundred of our Presidents of 
the United States should have been educated in 
college, and it would not have been strange if as 
yet not one such person had been chosen; but in 
fact, of the fourteen men elected directly as Presi. 
dents, all but five were graduates of college, a 
three of the five non-graduates owed their influ- 
ence to their reputation as military — = 
quired in war, and the fourth, —_- me 
not able to to college, surmounted ifficulties 
by hard work, and made himself a statesman and 
an orator, and to a large extent a scholar. Nine 
out of fourteen is the number educated in ae 
instead of one in @ hundred! The same thihg 


would be found true of governors, judges, and 





other such officers. 


ener nee pepbneeebhiest+ + 


Again, take such & book as Alibone’s History of 
Authors, and as you east your eye over the cata- 
logue of distinguished names, observe that nearly 
all of them have been educated in universities, ° 
All preachers, physicians, lawyers, teachers and 
editors, at least, should have a systematic educa- 
tion equal to that obtained in college. 

“But,” says the hesitating young man, ‘I 
know of many exceptions.” be course you do. 
Many have achieved success in literature and 
science and in the professions by obtaining their 
training and skill in some other way. Generally 
by reading books written by college-educated men, 
and by actual contact and work with such men. 
But this is ‘a kind of left-handed operation. The 
man works at a disadvantage. If he is very plucky 
he may succeed, just as one can learn to play on 
an organ without a teacher, or learn to speak a 
foreign language without a grammar. But why 
adopt this difficult and incomplete method, when , 
a better way is offered? You can travel from New 
York to California afoot if you please: better earn 
some money, buy a ticket, and go by steam vessel 
and railway. 

Perhaps many a young man would reply to this; 
“I do not aspire to be a member of Con or 
the governor of a State, or an author, or editor, or 
teacher, nor am I anxious to enter any one of the 
professions, so-called. There are lawyers and 
physicians enough, and I am not called to be a 
preacher—is there any reason why I should go to 
college ? 

Ireply by asking you a few questions: Do you 
wish to lay in store a good stock of valuable men- 
tal power? Do you wish to train your mind, as 
well as your body, to act skillfully? Do you wish 
to learn the laws of thought, of Jan , of na- 
ture? If so, and your circumstances allow it, go 
where you can accomplish this end the best—te 
college. As it regards time, the best use to be 
made of the years of youth is discipline. Who 
likes to see a precocious boy? A monstrous in- 
fant, from five to fifteen, as Fignified and precise 
and grave asan old man? Who would not. be 
shocked or moved to laughter tosee a child of this 
age gray-headed, and his face clothed with a full 
beard? But why should the mind outstrip the body, 
or the occupation outstrip the mind? It is wrong 
for a young man to be in a hurry about assuming 
the cares and success of mature life. These ‘* men 
of business,” from eighteen to twenty-three years 
of age, generally go to seed early, and bear a 
small crop. What iman—whether merchant, farm- 
er, or whatever his business—ever regretted 
spending too much time in obtaining an education ? 

hose who start at twenty-five well educated 
generally outstrip those who start earlier unedu- 
cated. 

** But I am poor. 
expense.” 

Jo it then. Thousands have doneso before you 
—strong, successfnl men. If you cannot take this 
advice, do the next best thing. Be studious. Read 
and think systematically. Do not be in haste to 
getrich. There is true wealth in bodily health, 
in a well-stored mind, in a genuine walgpene char- 
acter. With these kife is essentially noble. 

*¢ But WHAT SHALL I stupy, if I enter college?” 

A few years ago this question would have been 
about as superfluous as for a soldier with regular 
rations, or half rations, before him, to ask what 
shall T eat? Allhad one prescribed course, Now, 
however, there is a variety. Inthe University of 
Michigan, for instance, (and we refer to it only as 
an example,) there are five parallel courses of 
study, partly separate, and partly in common with 
each other, and all on one platform. The student 
now must inquire, Shall I study the good old 
time-honored classical course, with its Greek and 
Latin? or a scientific course, embracing Latin? 
or one excluding Latin and substituting modern 
languages? or civil engineering? or mining en- 


I shall have to earn my own 





a Da pet decide this question hastily, 

er your ultimate purpose. meang: ; 
or do dt wish to = betcomaddis wh cher 
dom?” ‘Take the old course. Have you no taste 
for Greek or Latin? Select one of the. other 
courses. At any rate, lay a good foundation. Pur- 
sue your preparatory studies thoroughly. An 
extra year spent on them is not lost. Finally, if 
you cannot complete a college course take such a 
part of it as you can. Wherever you leave off, 
the thought you have acquired, and the discipline 
you have gained, will be a perpetual profit. 

I cannot conclude this condensed article--and, 
therefore, liable to be misconstrued—without re- 
marking that I entertain no illiberal spirit towards 
those who achieve true scholarship out of college. 
Manhood is what we want, however acquired, 
whether in the printing office, the blacksmith’s 
shop, or on the farm. Strong men overcome all 
obstacles. Wise men, however, choose the easi- 
est paths. Would you like to be a first-class boat- 
rower, pugilist, musician, painting, or anything 
else? You would avail yourself of the best in- 
struction. A true man respects manhood wherever 
found, and however gained. If in one who “never 
went to school a day in his life,” still if he has a 
healthy brain, and a good soul, he deserves hon- 
or. All we advocate is a practice based on sound 
common sénse. Inquire how you can make the 
most of yourself, for man and God, and persever- 
ingly pursue that course,—New York Ledger. 





DIES IRE. 

The following is a literal translation, word for 
word, of this famous hymn: 
That day, the day of wrath, shall dissolve the uni- 
verse in ashes, witness David with the Sibyl. 
How great shall be the trembling when the Judge 

shall come, about to inquire rigidly into all 
things. 
The ompet, diffusing a wondrous sound through 
the sepulchres of the countries, shall gather all 
before the throne. 
Death shall be astonished, and nature, when the 
creature shall rise again to answer to the Judge. 
The written book shall be produced, in which is 
contained all concerning which the world shall 
be judged. 
Thereupon, when the Judge shall be seated, what- 
ever lies hid shall appear; nothing shall remain 
unavenged, 
What then shall I, wretched, say? What advo- 
cate shall I entreat, when scarcely may the 
righteous be secure? 
King of dreadful majesty, who of grace savest 
[those] to be saved, save me, Fountain of Pity. 
Compassionate Jesus, remember that I am the 
cause of thy way; do not destroy me on that 
day. 
Seeking me, thou didst sit down weary; enduring 
the cross, thou didst redeem me; let not so 
great labor be fruitless, 
O Just Arbiter of Vengeance! grant the gift of 
remission before the day of account. 
I groan as a culprit; my countenance blushes 
with guilt; spare the suppliant, O God! 
Thou, who didst acquit Mary, and didst listen to 
the robber, hast izaparted hope to me. 
My prayers are not worthy, but do thou, kind 
One, act benignly, that I may not be consumed 
in perennial fire. 
Grant a place among the sheep, and separate me 
—_ the kids, establishing [me] on the right 
side. 
The convicted having been accursed, having been 
adjudged to fierce flames, call me with the 
blessed. 
Suppliant and bending iow, I entreat—the heart 
bruised as cinder—have regard for my end. | 
O that fearful day, on which man, the culprit, 
shall arise from ashes to be judged, spare him 
then, O God !—Christian Intelligencer. 





Tue JOURNEY OF LirE.—Ten thousand human 
beings set forth together on their journey. After 
ten years one third, at least, have disappeared. 
At the middle point of the common measnre of 
life but half are still upon the road. Faster and 
faster, as the ranks grow thinner, they that re- 
main till now become weary, and lie down and 
rise no more. At threescore and ten a band of 
some four hundred yet struggle on. At ninety 
these have been reduced to a handful of thirt 
trembling patriarchs. Year after year, they fall 
in diminishing numbers. One lingers, perhaps, 
a lonely marvel, till the century is over. We look 
again, and the work of death is finished.— Bishop 
Burgess. 





It is not in speaking of God that we can express 
what we feel concerning God, for this is injurious 
tous. Trust me, in order to speak of God, you 
must rest silent concerning Him a long time. 
God wishes a silence over all that He works in us ; 
and if we would manifest his work in us, it must 
be by our behaviour, gentle, humble, submissive, 
yet eordial and gay. 


Prayer without watching is hypocrisy; and 
watching without prayer is presumption.—Joy. 
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A 
nemo patrons, 
. oe ters that 
have been announced have most of them appeared 
in our columns to the great satisfaction of our 
readers, but.also to the no. small increase-of our 
expenses. So we shall more and more need your 
help. We hope the summer months will bring 
us many more subscribers, that will find in our 
weekly visits summer all the year. Those who 
wish for the best of summer reading, whether at 
their homes or in their vacation retreats, cannot do 
better than order Fur Heraup, Asan extra in- 
dycement we, have made our premiums yet more 
favorable. We have put them below what we 
should, in order that all may engage in the canvass. 
Let éVery One read them, and immediately proceed 
to secure them. 

1, For one. new subscriber and $2.50, we will 
send, postage free, The Bishops’ Picture, one of the 
finest engravings of portraits ever published. Price 

1.50. 
. 2. Children tead this. For two new subscribers 
and $5.00, we will give a year’s subscription to 
the Riverside Maguzine for Young People, the 
most beautiful youth’s and children’s magazine in 
the world. Price $2.50. Every family should take 
this magazine. You ean. Go to work, boys and 

irls. 

3. For three new subscribers and $7.50, we will 
send, postage paid, B. B, Russell's Centenary Picture 
of Methodism, an exquisite engraving, which every 
Methodist and everybody else ought to have as a 
memorial of 'the great year. It has portraits of all 
the bishops, including Bishop Roberts, and scenes 
ilustrative of out earlier and present condition, 
engraved in the highest style of art. Price $3.00. 

4. For siz new subscribers and §15.00, we will 
give the first volume of McClintock’s and Strong's 
Cyclopedia, bound in sheep. Price six dollars. 
Our ministers and others can obtain this valua- 
ble work, for nothing, save a little effort which will 
help them and the cause, 

The Ministers of the N. E. Conferences can ob- 
tain these prizes In addition to their regular com- 
mission by sending with subscriptions in full for 
one year, five subscribers for the first prize, eight, 
the second, ten, the third, and cighteen for the last. 
The Cyclopedia can usually be sent, through J. P. 
Magee, free of expense. Otherwise it is best to 
order it by express. 

‘Now brethren all take hold, and give us a grand 
addition immediately. 


Siow’s Aevald. 


BOSTON, THURSDAY, JULY 18, 1867. 

















Terms $2.50. Teachers, and Clergymen not mem- 
bers of NN. E. Conferences, $2.00, in advance. 





To ReAPERS AND CoRRESPONDENTS.—AIl leaded arti- 
cles, not credited to other journals, are original. 

All artieles published with the names of the authors are not 
necessarily expressive of the views of this journal. 

Manuscripts, not accepted, will be returned on the payment 
of the needful postage. 

All articles must be accompanied by the names of the au- 
thors, for the use of the editor, not for publication, 

Obituaries must be sent within three months of the deaths 


of the persons described; marriages and deaths within three 
weeks of their occurrence. 








ST. PETER AT ROME. 
The late celebration at Rome of the eighteen 
hundredth anniversary of the martyrdom of Peter 
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‘fs \niere famous by far, if tfadition bextrue, as the 
and whence each was led to his fate and his crown. 
The Upper vault is not over twenty feet square. 
Anderneath it, through a trap-door, is still another 
vault, which, but for that hole, is absolutely 
lightless and- airless, ~ Into this innermost cell 
was the apostle thrust, and'Teft to the cruel mer- 
cies of his keeper. A brackish handful of water 
in a hollow of the floor is said to be a fountain 
that miraculously broke forth in this cell to supply 
the thirsty lips of these holy men of old. The air 
is thick ‘with prayers and tears, and praises also. 
We have touched the rock of reality; if not of 
Peter, most-probably of Paul, and certainly of 
many who followed them in faith and martyrdom. 

Leaving this dreadful dungeon, and taking our 
-way around the Forum, we pass again the tem- 
ple of Servius, cross the Tiber and ascend the 
Janiculum, in new Rome, far beyond the limits of 
the ancient city. On this hilltop stands @ stately 
church bearing the name of St. Peter's on’ the 
Mountain (S. Pietro in Montorio). Here is the 
reputed site of his crucifixion. Here, if any- 
where in Rome, he hung on his cross, with his 
head almost touching the ground, unworthy of the 
honor that his Master attained. Constantine built 
the first church here, and the one you now enter 
was.erected by Ferdinand and Isabella. Strange 
conjunction of names and ages, made still stranger 
and more interesting from the fact that Garibaldi 
fortified and, occupied it with his troops. in the 
siege of Rome, in 1349. So no less than three 
historic names are authentically located on this 
mount. If Peter here died, then did the great- 
est Italian enemy Papacy has known here prop- 
erly plant his batteries for the destruction of that 
temporal lordship which prostitutes his holy life 
and holier death to its own ends of anti-Christian 
power, pomp and sin. 

From this hill, keeping on the same side of the 
Tiber, and walking a mile or so to the northward, 
we reach the centre of all this late pageantry, of 
all the pride and hope of the Roman Church, the 
reputed grave and wonderful mausoleum of the 
first of the apostles. St. Peter's is on the Vatican 
hill in what was then, and is even now the suburbs 
or outskirts of the city. Here were assembled 
the hundreds of bishops and thousands of priests 
and ten thousands of devotees. Upon this dome, 
and along ‘the fretted roof” of these marvelous 
aisles, a thousand thousand candles twinkled like 
diamonds in the sky. Along this streetlike 
pavement was borne ona golden throne, the hum- 
ble successor of that crucified fisherman, with 
sound of cornet, sackbut and psaltery, with roll of 
organ, roar of cannon, blare of trumpets, and 
multitudinous voices of lauding singers, with 
prostrating of multitudes and waving of incense, 
and every conceivable ornateness of ceremonial 
and parade. Over the possible grave of the de- 
spised Galilean pauses the pageant. Golden 
lamps by the hundred burn around it, statues en- 
rich it, an awning of wrought brass, with twisted 
pillars and lofty roof, rises above it, and over all 
swells the wondrous dome that makes all lower 
majesty mean. 

Thus much of Peter in Rome. Of this nothing 
is certain save the power of the church that boasts 
this relationship. And even that is far from cer- 
tain. All this jubilation is politie, not devout. All 





reealls visits to the sites traditionally ted 
with his life and death. Seven of these localities 
are pointed out; two only being associated with 
his active labors. What authority there is for 
supposing him ever to have visited Rome, we 
know not. Those who have given this subject the 
most thorough investigation deny that the opinion 
has any foundation in fact. But one thing is evi- 
dent. The earliest Roman bishops, either seeing 
the necessity of linking the apostolic name with 
their city, in order to give it the desired pre- 
eminence, or for better reasons, did locate his 
labors and the closing scenes of his life in sev- 
eral sites, which policy or credulity have mul- 


this ing of the ends of the earth to her 
ancient capital is but to prop a decaying and 
almost dead dominion. The Pius that thus swims, 
through the air amid smoke of incense, and on 
the shoulders of his subjects, is far nearer that 
Pius who laid the first corner-stone in commem- 
oration of Peter, seventeen hundred and twenty- 
six years ago, in power than in appearance, or in 
inward faith and truth. It is a curious fact that 
in the pictures at Rome of Peter and Paul the 
latter always stands on the right, an evidence, say 
the priests, of Peter's courtesy, an evidence prob- 
ably of the original feeling of the Roman Church, 
that the apostle to the Gentiles was their founder, 





tiplied to the perfect. number, seven. The old- 
est-of these is the church of Sta. Pudenziana, 
which is said to occupy the site of the house 
of Pudens. The guide books declare that Pius I. 
founded a church here A.D. 141. If so, we are 
led back to very near the origin of the church. 
Its ancient columns are supposed to have belonged 
to the original edifice. It is a small, narrow 
church, with the usual nave and aisles, along 
whose sides chapels are located. At one of these 
Peter is said to haye officiated. Before another is 
a wellin which Sta. Pudenziana is said to have 
preserved the blood of three thousand martyrs. 
This church is not far from St. John Lateran 
and other magnificent temples. It stands among 
them like St. Martin's of Canterbury or John Street, 
beside the later structures of wealth and honor, a 
testimony of the earliest days of feebleness and 
faith. In the Aventine, far to the southward, be- 
yond the limits of the present population, is another 
small edifice, called Sta. Prisca, and said to be on 
the spot where Peter baptized a maiden of this 
name. It too is of humble dimensions and as- 
pect, but claims an antiquity as early as 280 A.D. 
It is curious that neither Prisea nor Pudens is 
mentioned by Paul in his letter to the Romans, in 
the catalogue of the disciples in that city. Per- 
haps, as they were Peter's converts, the Roman 
Church might think that Paul would not be 
allowed to notice them. They were reserved for 
the primate. 

These are the only spots, we remember, that 
are associated with his labors; two very humble, 
and, so far, very probable localities, Five are 
joined with his last hours. The first is the little 
chapel on the Appian Way, outside the gate, 
called Quo, Domine, Vadis, ‘ Whither goest Thou, 
Lord?” because here Christ met him as he was 
flying from death, and on being thus addressed by 
Peter, replied, ‘*‘ To Rome, to be crucified again ; ” 
which rebuke cut and converted the apostle’s heart 
a second time. The very stone bearing the im- 
press of the Saviour’s feet is shown ; an unanswer- 
able proof of the event. Doubtless Peter did have 
many such strivings of fear and duty, and Christ 
appeared more than once to him, as He had prom- 
ised, strengthening him for the suffering he must 
endure for His name's sake. 

Another spot joined with his name is S. Pietro 
in Vineulo (St. Peter with the chain), built 442 
A. D., to preserve the chain with which he was 
bound. The chain, despite this effort, is not pre- 
served; but the church preserves that grandest of 
the works of Michael Angelo, the statue of Moses. 
Tts spacious nave, tall, broad and stately, well 
becomes the monumental pile that honors it. 
High up on the summit of the Esquiline, not far 
from the Coliseum, stands this memorial of Peter 
and Angelo. Go down its steep strect to the 
Forum, remembering as you go that this is the 
street known in Rome five hundred years before 
Peter was or was not there, as the via scelerata, or 
Accursed Way, because it was in it that Tullia 
drove her chariot across the dead body of her 
futher, Servius Tullius, who had just been mur- 
dered by her husband Tarquin. Cross the Sacred 
Way, into which this enters, and so round under 
the Capitoline hill, that stands up close to you on 
the right, and you reach, in a short walk the Tiber, 
Near its banks you see a smaller temple, oblong. 
the size of x country school-house in Western 
New York, dedicated to Manly Fortune, Fortu- 
natus Virilis, by the same Seriins whose blood 
yet cries to us from thut accutsed street that we 
were descending. Of slavish origin, he rose to 

imperial power, and, as the first Napoleon, united 
himself to.a noble house, only to suffer ruin from 
his alliance. 

As you reach the Sacred, from the Accursed 
Way, turn a little to the right, go straight up to 
the Forum, and close under the beetling crags of 
the Capitoline hill, on which are yet perched lofty 
towers and temples, you see among scattered 
shafts, and near the embrowned arch of Alexan- 





der Severus, a thick-walled, windowless dun- 
geon above ground, That is the Mammertine 
prisou, of Etruscan origin and Aspect; its stones 
being of enormous thickness. It is famed by 
Sallust as the snot where Jugurtha was starved 


and not the apostle of circumcision. ‘This church 
meets to-day professedly to venerate the apos- 
tle, actually to plot how it may uproot the Gos- 
pel he preached. Forgetting them, the true church 
may properly dwell upon him. We are near the 
eighteen hundredth anniversary of his death, if 
the day selected be not exactly the right one. 
Guido’s great picture, in the Vatican, feebly re- 
produces the greater scene. The venerable head 
dragging on the earth, while strong men are toil- 
ing to raise him by his feet to his position on the 
cross, the strain of the executioners, the men 
awaiting with nail and hammer to fasten him in 
position, the aged holy countenance prone in the 
dust, reveal the fact on which this celebration 
stands. Whether at Rome or elsewhere, matters 
little. It was by Romans he was crucified. By 
Romans to-day is he crucified. Let those who 
come after him, who have not yet striven unto 
blood, resisting sin, emulate that tireless zeal for 
Christ, that perfect humility, that ceaseless faith, 
so that he may rejoice over them in that day that 
is coming, that he did not run, neither labor in 
vain. 





THE ORY OF OUR OWN HEATHEN. 

Tt is a serious fact that thousands in New Eng- 
land are living like heathen and dying without 
hope. With ten thousand pulpits and hundreds 
of thousands of professing Christians, men live 
and die without hearing the Gospel of God to 
men. If failing todo so they miss heaven, the 
pertinent question, Whose fault is it? challenges 
the attention of every honest disciple of the Lord 
Jesus. 

Without doubt every one of these perishing 
souls is crowned with the glory of freely choosing 
for itself the course it will pursue, and hence it 
must be responsible primarily for its own actions. 

But there is, responsibility resting elsewhere. 
If the blood of Abel cried out as a remorseless wit- 
ness against the Heaven-offending brother, we 
may be sure that the blood of souls will be charged 
home to those who might and would not toil and 
pray for dying sinners. 

It is conceded that if ever men are saved, it wil! 
be because those who have received the grace of 
life hasten to tell the story of the cross to others, 
and cease not to plead with them by night and 
day to be reconciled to God. Thus it has ever 
been, that men have been brought from the ways 
of sin and death; thus every Christian finds it to 
have been in his own experience. 

Just in accordance with these very facts of our 
experience and observation, we find the command 
of God laid upon every believing soul to go forth, 
and as ambassadors in Christ’s stead, urge upon 
the rebellious subjects of earth the acceptance of 
the plan of salvation, or as teachers to disciple 
the ignorant in the method by which they may se- 
cure present bliss and eternal joy. 

The Christian who is fully in sympathy with the 
spirit of his divine Master, does not hesitate to ac- 
cept the principles just laid down, and as much 
as in him lies he will endeavor to obey the com- 
mand of God, and gratefully perform for others 
the service which has been rendered in his behalf 
by those who have gone before him in this work. 
But how very few of all those whose names are 
numbered among Christians are enough interest- 
ed in the salvation of souls to give the subject of 
Hvore Missions even a passiny thought. There 
are men who say ‘*‘ Lord, Lord,” and are hoping 
somehow for heaven, who for years have never 
offered a prayer, given a dollar, or put forth one 
hearty effort to influence personally a single soul 
to turn from its sins. They are attending to busi- 
ness, getting rich it may be, and miserly in pro- 
portion as their riches increase, perhaps their 
treasure in heayen has decreased as earthly treas- 
ures have multiplied, till they have long ago ex- 
hausted their credit there; and yet they count 

themselves as Christians. Here is a problem for 
the prayerful consideration of such. How long 
would it take a church of such Christians to con- 
vert a sinner from the error of his ways, and save 
® soul from death? Or if the whole church were 





of such character, how long would it take to 
save the world? 


‘prison whete beth Paul and Péter were confined, | 


just such operations are not needed. 


‘to death, his crigs buridd Siekestie walls. I¢ | How many women there are connected with 


| the chureh to-day who have never had one sincere 
thotight for the good of others; at least not for 
years! There ave those who have an overflowing 
abundance of all earthly good, the whole end and 
baim of whose being seems to be to abstain from 
any toil, and keep their bodies comfortable in the 
qorrrs of'all the luxuries that wealth can sup- 
ply. 

Whether rich or poor, it seldom happens that 
we see one who seems to be wholly given up to 
the work of God. 

The bane of the sogial and Christian life of to- 
day is a wicked love of wealth and show, and an 
undue estimation of the mere material prosperity 
attendant upon successful business ‘undertakings. 
Men without the grace of God are just as surely 
hastening to perdition as they ever were, and the 
fearfulness of the eternal death which awaits 
them is just as real; and the command of God to 
labor for their rescue is just as imperative. Is it 
not time that the church, the whole church, and 
every individual member of the. church, should 
arouse and prepare to do service for God and 
souls. How can we answer at the judgment-seat 
for the criminal neglect of a duty so plain! How 
can we, even if saved ourselves, look upon those 
who are on the left hand, and are just ready to 
hear the sentence which shall banish them forever 
to darkness and despair, and think if we had been 
faithful they might have been saved. Can we 
stand the test of that hour? How shall we feel 
as the reproachful eyes of those sinking souls 
turn upon us for the last time? Shall we not 
wish that we had been more self-denying, more 
like Christ ; less careful of fame, and wealth, and 
ease ? 

We ought to have anxious thoughts and ear- 
nest for the whole country and the world, but we 
ought not to overlook our own New England, our 
own towns, villages, the thickly settled school 
districts and the crowded cities. There are thou- 
sands of destitute and neglected as well as care- 
less families amid the hills and valleys of even 
New England, and every rural church ought to 
organize for thorough effort, and never cease till 
each one of these families has been reached 
and every dwelling has been sanctified with the 
voice of prayer. Our village churches must inde- 
pendently or together see to it that every tene- 
ment is entered; that direct, loving, personal 
conversation is held with every soul to whom ac- 
cess can be had; and while tracts are scattered 
and the Bible circulated, and men are exhorted 
by zealous Christians, let the whole body of be- 
lievers muke importunate prayer to God for His 
blessing upon the labors put forth. 

Meanwhile let not the cities be neglected. 
Whatever other denominations may do or leave 
undone, it is high time that Methodism had girded 
herself for the great work of city evangelization. 
We are heartily glad to know that in Boston at 
least, the churches and the people are moving 
with tokens of great success already manifest. 
Volunteers are offering themselves as visitors and 
tract distributors; young men meet together on 
the Sabbath mornigg in various places, and af- 
ter seasons of prayer, they go forth to labor with 
men all through the city, bring many to the 
churches and the Sabbath Schools, and thus to 
Christ. They stand by the horse cars, on the 
bridges, at the ferries and steamboat landings, 
and distribute tracts and converse with many on 
the subject of religion. Mission Schools are being 
established, and already several are in successful 
operation. If places present themselves where 
we ought to have additional churches, it is be- 
lieved that measures will be taken to occupy 
them. 

There is not a city in all New England where 
The Metho- 
dist Churches must not be behind in these enter- 
prises. Our place is in the van of the host of God. 
We have kept it fora hundred years, and by the 
help of the Lord we may still bear the foremost 
standard of the church on earth. Itis to be hoped 
that all through our borders this Home Missionary 
cause will become the subject of care, and that 


all our churches will organize ere the present sea- 
son has passed. Suppose it cost sacrifice, let us 
make it; if we must deny ourselves and cut off 
some useless indulgences, do it for the sake of so 
good a cause; suppose it requires money, above 
all things else let that be given without stint, so 
that every necessary expense may be met, and 
the treasury never be empty. The money squan- 
dered by our people for those things which might 
be dispensed with would furnish to overflowing the 
hands of all who need. For the sake of Christ, 
who redeemed us with his precious blood, and for 
the sake of immortal souls who are going unpre- 
pared into eternity, let us consecrate our souls 
and bodies, our money and time, to the cause of 
Home Evangelization. 





Two Pictures are on free exhibition in this 
city that every one, who can, should certainly 
see: Constant Mayer's “ Recognition.” and Noble’s 
“Slave Mart.” The former is at Williams and 
Everett’s. Itisin the best style and best feeling 
of this superior artist. Prone on a rock lies the 
dead, beardless boy, with his grim soldier equip- 
ments lying at his side. Over him bends one in 
rebel gray, who, seeking to know his victim, finds 
his son. A blasted trunk, emblem of the twofold 
fate of the father and his cause, rises behind the 
group. The air is dun and landscape drear. It is 
the saddest picture this artist has given us. The 
garb of the soldier, the U. S. on his belt, the whole 
air of the place, brings up those yet unburied mem- 
ories of flelds, fresh-wet with their heroic blood, 
the horrors of filicide intensifying the gloom. 

A worthy companion-piece to this illustration of 
the war is the superb picture entitled The Slare 
Mart, on exhibition at Childs & Co's. It was 
often said by abolition fanatics, so-called, during 
the great controversy, that the greatest scenes for 
the pen and pencil of the future were passing be- 
fore oureyes., Yetour artists and poets were seek- 
ing foreign fancies, Voyages of Life, Belshazzer'’s 
Feasts, Goklen Legends, and such like topics as 
themes for their genius, leaving To-day ‘the king 
in disguise,” at their side, unnoticed and despised. 
When Rogers first puta group of statuary illustrat- 
ing slave life, on Broadway, the storekeeper had to 
remove it, or run the risk of loss of custom or mob 
violence. These themes are becoming popular to- 
day. This picture is a reproduction of a familiar 
scene, in great power and beauty of art. Around 
the steps of the Court Honse at St. Louis a 
crowd is gathered. In the centre,on a table, stands 
a young mulatto girl, with folded hands and down- 
cast eyes. By her side is the auctioneer, brown as 
the ribbed sea-sand, vociferating fiercely, his teeth 
glittering like a panther’s. The clerk is below 
copying, his eyes peering out of a whiskered face 
with the utmost sharpness and self-complacency. 
Near him sits a dignified old gentleman examining 
the schedule with a business serenity and sagacity. 
Around them are ranged a company of bidders in 
various degrees of interest; one in Quakerish 
garb is raising his finger as a bid. By the side of 
the table stands an aged negress, evidently a 
mother in this captive Israel, with her eyes look- 
ing through or over her spectacles with a vision 
ofthe future of heaven, if not of earth, to sustain 
her inthis painful moment. A less-aged mother 
and her child are next. Bowed are her eyes in sor- 
row that is deeper than all speech, and a shudder- 
ing sense of the doom that is soon to separate her 
forever from het daughter at her side, and the one 
on the block also Behind the crowd a husband 
and wife are agonizivgly embracing, and others sit 
gloomily on the steps, preparing for the awful sum- 
mons ofthe detested auctioneer that, worse than 
death’s, shall not only sander them, bat consign 
them to miseries anspeakable. 

Before the table stand a gentleman and lady In 
the richest apparel, scemingly enjoying the spec- 
tacle. The most vivid of colors are lavished on the 
dresses of the slave women and the shawl of this 
lady. The coloring is fully Titian in its richness. 
Above the table arise the steps and the pillars of 
the building, with statues of Liberty and Justice 
overlooking the scene. A plaster-carrier stands 
near with the significant figures in his collection of 
the Greek Slave, and Christ on the Cross. A boy 
with papers, men chafferiug near a donkey, a superb 





greyhound, and sume most life-like street debaters, 











give variety to the canvas. It is valued at $8000. 
An offer has been made for it fromthe West. It 
should go into the Athenwum. 
zens see that is secured for this city? It is a great 
lesson of the horrid past, and properly pretigures 
the dying Union soldier, whose death that falseness 
to Liberty and Justice decreed. The United 
States Bank on a corner of the street fast the 


Will not our citi-' 








ely style it “the Methodist heaven.” With twelve 
Jeary Ofexistence, and twenty-tive hundred people, 
a University with half_a mfiion of erdowment, a 
Biblical Institute, a Female College and an incor- 
porated Philosophical Association, Evanston has 
taken to putting on airs. And now that Barbara} 
Heck’s beautiful monumental hall stands in their 





sin and shame on America. No Greck Slave, but 
our own, is this. Let our future show how fuith- 
fully we repent the unspeakable sin. 





A Musica Frast.—We had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to a very fine performance of vocal and in- 
strumental music in Music Hall on the 9th inst. It 
was called a “ Grande Matinee Musicale,” and was 
the fifth and closing matinee of the New England 
Conservatory of Music for the season. 

The programme was elaborate, and choice, lead- 
ing selections from the old masters and best com- 
posers, and those best adapted to show the culture 
and proficiency of the students, having been chosen 
and very happily arranged. 

Ninety-six young ladies, besides the gentlemen 
pupils occupied the large stage with their teachers, 
and a very large audience testified not only the 
appreciation, but the most of them their astonish- 
ment that such an extensive musical school, pro- 
spectively rivaling the Musical Conservatories of 
Europe, had become a permanent fact in the leading 
city of New England. 

The performances were excellent, and some would 
bear the criticism of artists. We felt a becoming 
pride in witnessing the exhibition because it in- 
dicates the great step in musical education which 
has so recently been taken. We have very long 
been satisfied that music is one of the highest aux- 
ilaries, if not one of the best avenues through which 
a pure religious devotton runs out from the heart 
to meet the loving object of the true Christian's ad- 
oration, and that its culture has been too much 
neglected, or its teachings made too private and 
exclusive. We rejoice in the reform instituted by 
the founding of conservatories of music, the suc- 
cess of which was so clearly manifested in the Ma- 
tinee to which we refer. The unusual spectacle of 
two young lady pupils seated at the Great Organ 
and bringing out all its resources, and manifesting 
a thorough acquaintance with its combinations, 
where heretofore only the best organists have been 
allowed to exhibit their powers, was certainly an 
expression of their training, and an evidence of 
the important work now going forward among us. 

Mr. Tourjee, the head and founder of this 
school, has been for many years engaged in teach- 
ing music both by private instruction and by classes, 
but feeling the great want of the country in this 
department, visited the best institutions of Europe, 
and seems to have learned the secret of their 
successes in musical culture, and is doing for New 
England, what the eminent scholars of Germany 
have done for her, to wit, providing means for the 
musical education of the people at a price within 
the reach of the humblest purse. We wish him 
God speed in his noble work. We hope to see a 
thousand pupils yet occupy Music Hall. 

We understand that the corporation are making 
extensive alterations and additions to their build- 
ings in order to accommodate the increasing num- 
bers who attend the lessons of the conservatory. 
The gentlemen comprising the corporation are 
otfering Mr. Tourjee every facility possible. 





PROUIBITION BY ConGress.—The Massachusetts 
State Temperance Alliance and _ representatives 
from other temperance bodies have sent a petition 
to Congress to enact a prohibitory liquor law for 
the South. It should well hear and heed this peti- 
tion. It is of vast importance to all classes there, 
and essential to true and permauent reconstruction. 
The work is already begun. Two of our military 
commanders, Gens. Of4 and Sickles, have already 
prohibited in their distrigts the distillation of 
spirits from grain, and Gén. Sickles has ordered 
that no license shall be granted to sell liquors in 
quantities less than a gallon, except to innkeepers, 
and that all contracts thereafter made for the sale, 
manufacture, transportation, insurance or storage 
of intoxicating liquors_shall be void. Thus military 
necessity has already initiated this work. Let 
Congress endorse their movements and give it its 
authority. Gen. Sickles has endeavored to shut up 
the grogshop, Congress should the bar. We hope 
it will not adjourn without granting the country 
this law, and if it does, let not the friends of the 
cause cease to petition till the work is accomplished. 
Let other States and Societies follow it up. Let 
churches and communities send on their petitions. 
Let not Congress be so anxious to adjourn. Great 
duties lie uponthem. They had better be deliberat- 
ing there than lounging round the watering places. 
This claim is of the highest consequence. ‘The wel- 
fare, the future of the South depends on prohibi- 
tion. Let Congress grant this grand boon. 





Meruopist TratntnG Scuoor, ATLANTA, Ga.— 
We are permitted to insert the following extract 
of a private letter from one of our Bishops to a 
friend in Boston, and we invite especial attention 
to it: 

The enterprise that dwells in my mind, almost by 
night and by day, is the necessity of a Methodist 
Training School for teachers, and especially for 
young preachers. Atlanta or in its immediate vicin- 
ity is the place where it ought to be located. It 
seems to me that such an enterprise would appeal 
strongly to the public, and would be very likely to 
touch the heart of some rich man. You have access 
to some of our wealthy New England men. Can 
you not call their attention to the subject, if not by 
personal address, at least by letter? I have some- 
times thought that you are peculiarly favorably 
circumstanced to make it your life-work hence- 
forth, to found and build up such an institution. 
I do not know all your surroundings, nor yet your 
views upon such an undertaking in relation to 
yourself, but if any man competent for the under- 
taking, as I know you are, would tie himself to 
such a mission, he would leave behind him one of 
the grandest monuments of the age. 





Genrsek COLLEGE.—At the commencement of 
this college, July 11, the Trustees resolved to peti- 
tion the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York to alter their charter in such a way as to 
allow the choice of another location. They also 
resolved that they would remove the college to 
Central New York with an endowment of $200,000, 
when the Black River, Oneida and Wyoming Con- 
ferences have raised an equal amount in addition to 
the $100,000 which the city of Syracuse is empow- 
ered to raise by the legislature for the lands and 
buildings. They also voted to hold their semi- 
annual meeting in January, 1868, in the city of Syr- 
acuse, if the committee deem it expedient. These 
resolutions were made without a dissenting vote. 





Wm. Liroyp Garrison received a regal welcome 
from British philanthropists on the 6th inst. John 
Bright presided and gave the welcoming salutatory. 
The Duke of Argyll read the address. Other emi- 
nences joined in recognizing the great merits of 
the Liberator of America. When will the Libera- 
tor of Britain from caste and crowns complete his 
work and receive like landation from sympathizing, 
directing America? 


DEDICATION OF HECK HALL. 

[We have received three letters describing this 
event. That is an embarrassment of riches equal 
to that which Dr. Eddy, the Solicitor of the occa- 
sion, (a prettier name than Beggar, as such are 
usually called), experienced when he found he had 
a dozen more rooms furnished at a hundred dollars 
apiece than he had rooms to furnish. We thought 
first we would knead them altogether so that 
neither of them could detect their own contribution 
to the well leavened and highly seasoned lump. 
But as some may wish to see how variously differ- 
ent eyes can see and tongues tell the same thing, 
we extract portions of each.] 

The great event in Chicago recently, if you will 
permit the Hibernianism, has taken place in Evans- 
ton. Atleast the greatevent in Methodist eyes. 
Your correspondent once knew a Jewish family 
who buried their child on Sunday because, as they 
stated it, they were sure there would be a long line 
of carriages on Sunday. And so Heck Hall was 
dedicated on the Fourth of July. Of course the 
dedication was daly celebrated with cannons, fire 
crackers and rockets, and “a long line of carriages.” 

EVANSTON. 

You must know that our little suburb of Evanston 
is just one of the most peculiar places in the world. 
Chicago is conceited enough, especially since Bos- 
ton and The Allantic Monthly have praised her. 
But Evanston is the creme de lu eveme. The brake- 
men call it “ Evingston,” and the city people wick- 








pus, it is quite out of the question for Evanston} 
to contain itself. And so, on the Fourth of July, 
Evanston went into a glorification—Evanston was 
“on a bender.” Of course this last expression 
must be taken in the most metaphorical sense im- 
aginable, fur Evanston does not even allow a drug- 
gist to keep enough spirits to compound a prescrip- 
tion with. But staid, literary Evanston had a good 
time. Cannon, rockets, fire crackers and illumina- 
tions were the order of day and night, though it 
was impossible to say just whether they were 
meant for the Fourth of July or in memory of good 
Barbara Heck. 

RELIGION AND PATRIOTISM, 

And this confusion or commingling of ideas was 
kept upall day. It was Heck Hall and the Star- 
spangled Banner. The multitudes who came from 
the city, and indeed from all parts of the country, 


.| Seemed to have the same two-fold thought in their 


minds. And when the speeches began the mixture 
was complete. The first address, a very eléquent 
one, was from Rev. General Fallows, of Milwaukee, 
a preacher who had made a very good general. 
The second address, likewise a good one, was from 
Gen. Fisk, of St. Louis, a general who is making a 
very good preacher! The singing was in part con- 
ducted by that glorious soldier-preacher, Chaplain 
McCabe, and thus, throughout the day, generals 
and divines, religion and patriotism, Methodism 
and the Fourth of July, 1766 and 1776, were 
strangely blended. Everything passed off delight- 
fully, and people concluded that it was not a bad 
partnership after all. Even Bishop Clark’s Dedi- 
catory Address was brimfui of patriotic euthusiasm. 
CATHOLICITY OF METHODISM. 

While speaking of Evanston, one is reminded of 
the fact that the commencements at that place this 
year were the occasion for an unusual manifesta- 
tion of Christian liberality toward other denomina- 
tions. The address before the Literary Societies 
of the University was given by Prof. Fisk, of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, and the Annual Ser- 
mon before the Female College was from Rev. Dr. 
Gulliver, the well known Congregational divine. 
Lake Avenue Congregational Church of Evanston 
furnishes 8 room in Heck Hall as an expression of 
their appreciation of the liberality of the Methodist 
people to them in their church building enterprise. 
When some members of that church said to Dr. 
Raymond, recently, that they had never lived where 
there was so good a feeling between the churches, 
the Dr. mischievously asked if they ever happened 
to have lived before in a town where the Methodist 
was the prevailing denomination. 

NOTES BY ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT. 

The Christian fidelisy of an obscure woman, 
whose name while she lived few knew or cared to 
know, and since her death had seemed fora time 
forgotten and lost, has now, on this western shore 
of Lake Michigan, a hundred years and a thousand 
miles away, come forth ina beautiful memorial edi- 
fice which is perhaps not surpassed by any of its 
kiud on this continent. When was ever the secret 
of earthly immortality more distinctly revealed? 
Never was money given with a heartier good will. 
The farnishing of all the sixty-six private rooms at 
a hundred dollars each was guaranteed. Mr. D. D. 
L. McCalloch, of Kankakee, IIL, donated mining 
property in Montana valued at $10,000 for the ben- 
efit of the library. Mr. Wm. Walker, also of Kan- 
kakee, who has very good reason to believe that he 
has fallen heir to a valuable estate in England, 
hastened to bring the first fruits to the Lord by 
giving his pledge for $13,000. Philip Phillips gives 
an organ worth $250 for the chapel. Among the 
names added to the list of benefactresses is that of 
Mrs. Joun Demrster, the thousand dollars being 
appropriated by the Trustees of the Institute. In 
the same way also was added the name of the late 
wife of Rev. C, H. Fowler, himself a graduate of 
the Institute, and she the first secretary of the 
Ladies’ Centenary Association. One young un- 
married lady generously gives $300 to fit up three 
rooms for their bachelor occupants. The coutribu- 
butions received and pledged were from Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Wisconsin, Ili- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. The aggregate 
footing up for the day will fall but little short of 
$35,000. 

The dedication was made by Bishop Clark, who 
preceded it by an able and appropriate address, 
the best point in which was that the present de- 
mand for an educated ministry is not an impeach- 
ment of the fathers as having been incompetent and 
unsuccessful, but is at once the fruit and the wit- 
ness of their success. It is because of the extraor- 
dinary growth realized by the church under their 
administration that, in its altered condition, it has 
come to need new appliances and amore various 
and generous culture. 

Thus has been Medicated the first Centenary 
memorial edifice, erected by women, bearing the 
name of a woman, and in connection with an insti- 
tution founded by a woman. How unmistakably 
does all this indleate the place which woman has 
come to hold in the Christian church, and in this 
respect how much like the Primitive Church are the 
Protestant churches of America. 


AND YET ANOTUER’S. 

The editor will bear me witness that there are 
few lovelier spots in the country than this same 
Evanston—probably none more suitable for an in- 
stitution of learning. Even while the place was an 
unbroken wilderness, the aborigines named it “ the 
eyebrow of beauty.” What is not always the case, 
the coming of civilized man and the cut and culture 
of civilized life, have made it still more beautifu'. 
On a gentle ridge, in a splendid grove of oaks, right 
on the banks of Lake Michigan, is the site selected 
for the Biblical Institute and the Northwestern 
University. 

THE BUILDING 
Is tasteful and sensible in its design, and as well in 
its execution. It is 130 feet in length by 40 fect in 
width in its principal part, with projections at each 
end of about ten feet more. It is four stories high, 
with an additional story in the Mansard roof, with 
elevations at the ends and in the centre. The 
material is the elegant Milwaukee brick. The fin- 
ish of every part inside and out is chaste, neat, and 
yet most attractive. There is nothing meretricious, 
and nothing repulsive. There are some seventy- 
five or eighty rooms in the building, including reci- 
tation and lecture rooms, chapel, library and rooms 
for students. These last are among the most con- 
venient, and best adapted to their purposes that I 
ever saw. 
THE DAY AND TIE GATIIERING. 

The rain of the night and shower of the morning 
had partially clarified the air, and the day opened 
propitiously; though there was a threat, and even 
a dash of rain during the introductory services. 
But the eloquent opening speech seemed to scatter 
all clouds, and make the skies smile and the people 
forget that there had been any danger of getting 
wet. In New England, I have noticed, we never 
have any rainy Fourth of Julys—it is too near 
Bunker Hiil—but here in the West I am informed 
it is sometimes different. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 

These began to come in after such « speech as 
nobody has ever learned to make but Dr. Eddy— 
and he never learned—it comes by nature! The 
building has cost $53,000. Of this amount only 
$10,000 had been received in cash from subscrip- 
tion; $13,000 more are subscribed but not pald; so 
of course there was about $30,000 to be raised. 
Now, maybe, you think it couldn't be done. Well, 
I thought so myself. Daniel Webster thought 
nothing was impossible on Bunker Hill. I b-gin to 
think nothing is impossible to Methodism when it 
gets in its Fourth of July and Hallelujah mood. 
Thousand dollar subscriptions were called for. 
They didn’t come at first; and there were some 
people just at that time who could have ‘* told you 
so.” By and by they began to start like a heavy 
freight train onan up grade. Then they dropped in 
alittle faster; then they came in a shower; $5000 
from one man who felt so happy over it that ina 
few minutes after he wanted to double his subscrip- 
tion, and was graciously permitted to do so! 
Another gave $5000; and s> pretty soon there was 
enongh. Next came propositions to furnish the 
rooms, at $100 each. Districts, charges, Sunday 
Schools, individuuls and groups offered till some- 


contains were provided for. (These last will of 
course be patout of doors jn tents for the present 
N WY _ Gyter segvices, SY 

We next had dinner served on the ground, and 
intended to serve @ double purpose of benefiting 
the-individual humana constitution and this public 
humane institution. After this a social assembly, a 
-kivd.of -religious, patriotic secular) love feast, was 
held, Gen. O. L. Mann presiding. Phere was capi- 
tal singing by Chaplain McCabe; bright, brief, 
witty, pungent, and every way telling speeches by 
Gen. Mann, Dr. Eddy, Dr. Raymond, Judge Good- 
rich, Rev. J. S. Smart, Rev. Dr. Lowry, John'V.: 
Farwell, one of our merchant princes, and as well a 
prince in our Israel, and Rev. Dr. Burns. The last 
deserves special notice, for among an unusually 
large number of unusually good speeches it was one 
of the very best. Dr. Burns is a Scotch Presby- 
terian, an ecclesiastical descendant of John Knox. 
His address was characterized by Scotch warmth, 
wit, humor and heartiness, as also by a broad, gen- 
erous catholicity both political and religious, de- 
lightful to witness. It was received with frequent 
and protracted applause. The spirit manifested by 
sister denominations is something worth recording. 
The first thousand dolar subscription of the day 
was from a gentleman of the Baptist society to 
constitute his wife (who is a member of the Bap- 
tist Church) a Benefactress. This is not very close 
communion. [We should think it was,—the closest 
and best kind of communion.}] The gentleman’s 
name is L. L. Greenleaf, formerly of Boston. Alto- 
gether this has been one of the grandest demon- 
strations I ever witnessed. 





AT WILBRAHAM 


ANNUAL EXAMINATION 
ACAD. . 

The results of the Examining Committee’s labors 
on the 24th and 25th of June may be briefly stated 
as follows: 

The actual attendance of students at the time of 
the visit of the Committee was stated to them as 
240—the aggregate during the year but a little 
short of 1,000. 

The Committee were happy to learn, on inquiry 
of residents of the town, that the general deport- 
ment of the members of the school was unexcep- 
tionable; and the impression made on the minds of 
the members of the Committee, in reference to the 
religious character of the school, was that it 
stands high in this regard also. 

In consequence of the non-appearance of several 
of the regularly appointed committee, only thirty- 
four of about forty classes were inspected. And 
their report of the comparative merit of these 
several groups of scholars, as a whole, is this: 
Twenty classes were deemed entitled to the award 
of ‘‘excellent”—more than “ good” characterized 
four of them, and *‘ good” is the exponent of the 
ten remaining. Of not one of them all did any of 
the board feel justified in reporting as “‘ passable,” 
the lowest gradation in standing which the Com- 


aa had adopted previously to entering on their 
work. 


The examiners were much interested, in listening 
tothe report of the Faculty of the gradation of 
every student, which was read immediately after 
the announcement of their own opinion, to observe 
the predominance of excellence in scholarship 
developed by the average marking of the teachers. 

The Committee felt obliged, however, to call the 
attention of the Faculty to the apparent neglect on 
the part of many of the students of attending to 
orthography and orthoepy—the latter often appear- 
ing in a too indistinct enunciation and frequent 
provincialisms, not only in declamation, but in the 
recitation-room—and the former in an inexcusable 
caricaturing of the King’s English on the black- 
board and in copying-books. 

The Committee took great pleasure in expressing 
their approbation of the general management of 
the institution, and especially in the marked suc- 


some asperity that the minority were ready to re- 
Port now, and he charged by implication that the 


‘/ Nwajority had ettdeavored to stifle the lovestigation. 


Mr. Wilson retorted that he was the last person 
who called any witness, ind so_denied the charge. 
The debate became rather warm and quite personal 
between the chairman and Mr. Williams. Mr. 
Boutwell proposed to adjourn until the 16th of 
October; Mr. Pike, of Maine, unti) about the same 
time in November. Mr. Woodbridge, of Vermont, 
who has been reported on both sides, placed him- 
self with Wilson. The debate goes on in the morn- 
ing. The indications are strong, however, that no 
reports will be made this session, but the that House 
will imperatively order them made when it again 
assembles. If there is an October session it will 
be understood to be for impeachment: ~~ : 
Perhaps Gen. Butler's special committee will aid 
the progress of the impeachment investigation. 
Mr. Ashley was obtatning many pieces of evidence 
bearing upon the conspiracy with whose investiga- 
tion Gen. Butler’s committee is charged, which he 
has not been able to use before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Itis reported that two or three parties are 
ready to avail themselves of the amnesty offered to 
those who disclose facts which bear on the great 
crime. 

The Social Science Review, a monthly hitherto 
published in New York, and once edited by, I be- 
lieve, Alexander Delmar, chief of the Bureau of 
statistics, is to be published in this city hereafter. 
Its present editor, Mr. Wilcox, is much more in 
sympathy with the national idea and progress than 
was the former one. 

The campaign in Virginia is being vigorously 
managed, and the Radical party daily gains ground. 
Judge Underwood and others confidently predict 
that the Republicans will carry the State by 25,000 
majority. Thatis over sanguine perhaps. The Old 
Dominion is however the theatre of an agitation 
such as it has never witnessed. Under the auspices 
of the Congressional Republician Committee, and 
the personal direction of its efficient secretary, 
Thomas L. Tullock, esq., a flood of Republican 
speakers and documents js being poured forth. 
Every one declares that the Radical white vote will 
astonish the natives. There are nearly twenty speak- 
ers actively in the field, besides twice as many of 
the local politicians. The Fourth of July was raptu- 
ously celebrated by the freedmen, A great demand 
for orators was made. In some counties the 
American flag was borne for the first time for seven 
years. Among the most interesting incidents of a 
trip lately made through the Potomac River coun- 
ties, was the knowledge acquired of the work being 
done by Miss Emily Howland, formerly of Central 
New York. Miss H. some years since came to 
Washington, and engaged in the work of teaching 
colored. people. Becoming p of ‘ider- 
able means she purchased 400 acres of land about 
two miles from Heathsville, Northumberland Co., 
Va. She has divided it into lots of 5 and 10 acres, 
and allows families of freed people to erect houses, 
and cultivate the land without rent. She is now 
teaching a school of about 60 scholars, many of 
the children walking 3 miles to attend the school. 
At night the grown people attend and receive in- 
structiou. A fine frame school house is being 
erected upon her farm 26 by 40, most of the ex- 
pense coming from her private purse. The best of 
all is that a number of the poor white children have 
been induced to attend the school, and study side 
by side with the colored children. This Miss How- 
land terms ‘ Radical Reconstruction.” 

Let me give you what appears to be the ideal 
hope of a modern politician. Some people call the 
genial Senator who made the remark I shall quote, 
a statesman, but for myself I beg leave to enter a 
demurrer. He is a New England man; one high in 
the council, and great in party management. Con- 
versing with a number of gentlemen, journalists 
and others, in front of the offices used by The Press 








cess that had attended Dr. Cooke’s admirable 
method of classifying and organizing the different 
branches of study pursued. They found it neces- 
sary to qualify this view of the matter, by hoping 
soon tosee the mathematical department under this 
regime more completely unified than it necessarily 
is for the present, 

The Committee felt it was simple justice to the 
teacher in the Ornamental Department to pronounce 
it as having been improved during the year. 

The musical exercises afforded great satisfaction 
to the Committee as well as the mass of visitors; 
and in view of the fact of the sickness of both the 
Principal and her assistant during the term, and 
the extraordinary exactions upon their time as well 
as strength, great credit is due them for the pro- 
ficiency of the pupils. 

The Commissary Department, in military par- 
lance, seemed to the Committee to have fallen into 
exceedingly able hands, judging from the profuse 
commendations they heard from all quarters of Mr. 
and Mrs. Darling, the accomplished steward and 
stewardess of the institution. 

The Committee felt impelled publicly to notice 
the fact of the loss to the Academy and the com- 
munity, of the influence and valuable services of 
Prof. Kimpton, whose resignation of his post here 
to accept another, they had learned was too far 
consummated to admit of being countermanded; and 
they bore testimony to his eminent qualifications, 
and adaptation to the duties of his office, as merit- 
ing the highest commendation, 

Only one thing more will we specify as we close, 
viz.: the regret the Committce felt at the abandon- 
ment of the gymnasium for last term—and their 
earnest desire, as communicated to the Trustees, 
of its early re-introduction as an established fea- 
ture of the school. 

(Signed) F. Borrome, Chairman. 

E. A. MANNING, Secretary. 

Wilbraham, June 25, 1867. 





LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
Washington. D. C., July 19, 1867. 

It is not improbable that Congress may remain 
in session longer than was originally intended. 
Certain members of the Senate are determined to 
make a Presidental candidate out of Gen. U. S. 
Grant. The provision placed in the Reconstruction 
bill reported to the Senate by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee through Senator Trumbull,—a bill mainly 
prepared by Judge Edmunds, of Vt.,—by which 
all removals from office in the ten States art first 
to be approved by the General in-Chief, is a part of 
the scheme of these presidential Warwicks. They 
indicate a determination to stand by the provision. 
The House will not adopt it, as it wisely concludes 
that the District commanders know best what is 
needed. So the floodgates of debate appear to be 
opened, and while the Senate debates the bills be- 
fore it, the House seems more than likely to go in- 
to further legis!ation—so far at least as concerns 
the proposition to regulate suffrage in all the States. 
Judge Kelley has,as you may be aware, a measure 
similar to that of Senator Sumner. The cry from 
Maryland and Kentucky for help to the loyalists, 
who if the freed people were enfranchised would 
control, is so overwhelming as hardly to be evaded, 
—certaiply not without dereliction of duty. The 
Capitol has been almost filled for several days 
past by delegations of loyal men, who are pleading 
for help. They declare that the rebel-Johnson 
government of that State is preparing for resistance 
to any such measure. It is quite certain that the 
volunteer militia of the State; now being organ- 
ized, is rapidly filling with ex-Confedcrate soldiers. 
The General Staffis chiefly made up of men of notori- 
ous rebel sympathies. The Brigadier in command 
of the Ist Brigade, is an ex-rebel partizan leader of 
Virginia,—one James C-Cooper. One full regiment 
is made up entirely of returned rebel soldiers. 
Col. Herbert, its commander, led the Ist Maryland 
Rebel Infantry, and was severely wounded at 
Gettysburg. He will probably be made a Briga- 
dier. The same thing pervades the entire move- 
ment. The declaration is openly made by the men 
that they are enrolled te put down “the niggers 
and radicals.” It is urged that Maryland is not a 
Republician or loyal State under the Conswitution, 
and that Congress is bound to legislate so that the 
gaurantee clause may be carried out. 

The impeachment, question like “*Banqno’s ghost” 
stalked into the House to-day. It is certain that 
a majority, consisting of three Republicans and 
the two Democrats, are opposed to reporting arti- 
cles. Four Republicians, and they the ablest men 
on the Committee, favor such a report, and are 
ready to make it. Mr. Wilson, of Lowa, requested 
on the part of the majority more time to make a re- 
port, declaring they had not seen grounds sufficient 
for impeachment. Mr. Thos. Williams, esteemed 





thing like a dozen more rooms than the building 


one of the ablest lawyers in the House, replied with 


on 14th Street, this Senator remarked, in illusion 
to the next ‘* Presidental” as Walt. Whitman would 
say,—‘*I want an administration the country can 
go to sleep under.” 

You may be sure that this appealing desire for 
repose did not emanate from Charles Sumner, on 
whom Conkling, of New York, got off the follow- 
ing sprightly jeu @esprit: It was in debate yester- 
day that Roscoe Conkling had occasion to use the 
word ‘* Federal ””—on which Mr. Sumner suggested 
“national” as a fitter term. The New York Senator 
gracefully accepted the correction, and used the 
term. Soon after he again used the word “ Fed- 
eral,” and again corrected himself. Some Senator 
suggested that the first term was correct and Con- 
stitutional. 

“Yes,” said the elegant and ready New Yorker, 
but I would rather oppose the Constitation than the 
Senator from Massachusetts. The Constitution 
cannot strike back, and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts can, and hard too.” 

This was of course followed by hearty laughter, 
in which Mr. Sumner joined. Henry Wilson 
seemed especially pleased, manifesting it in his 
usual way, leaning back in his chair and rubbing his 
hands up and down his rotund stomach? 

Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwell, the able defender of 
the right of woman to political equality, has been 
here recently, remaining only two days, and pro- 
curing names of public men to the accompanying 
declaration : > 
To the Voters of the United States: 

In this hour of National Reconstruction, we ap- 
peal to good men of all parties, to Conventions for 
amending State Constitutions, to the Legislature 
of every State, and to the Congress of the United 
States, to apply the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence to Women. 

“Governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” The only form of con- 
sent recognized under a republic is Suffrage. Mere 
tacit acquiescence is not consent; if it were, every 
despotism might claim that its power is justly 
held. Suffrage is the right of every adult citizen, 
irrespective of sex, or color. Women are gov- 
erned; therefore they are rightfully entitled to 
vote. ‘ 

The problem of American statesmanship is, how 
to incorporate in our institutions a guarantee of the 
rights of every individual. The solution is easy. 
Base government on the consent of the governed, 
and each class will protect itself. 

While here she obtained the signatures of Vice 
President B. F. Wade, Gov. Sprague, Gen. Nye, 
Senators Ross and Pomeroy, and Gov. Anthony, and 
of Representatives Julian, Indiana; Bromal, Penn- 
sylvania; Trowbridge, Michigan; Southbridge, 
Iowa; Oakes Ames, Massachusetts; and Sidney 
Clarke, Kansas. There are a number of others 
who have signed it since, Mrs. Griffing having it in 
charge. In all there are now estimated to be some 
sixty Senators and Representatives in favor of giv- 
ing women the ballot. A rapid development of 
opinion, truly. Kosmos. 








The summer vacation is upon us. Apropos 
therefore is this word from 4 distinguished Maine 
layman, op VACATIONS FOR PReacuERS. It is based 
on the following resolution of the Maine Confer- 
ence: 


Resolved. That in the judgment of this Confer- 
ance it is highly important, if not necessary, to the 
continued health and vigor of preachers to have at 
least four weeks vacation each year, at such times 
as will not interfere with our general work, aud 
that the subject be respectfully referred to our 
Quarterly Conferences, by our Presiding Elders, 
and that they be requested to take such action in 
reference to the subject as shall by them be deemed 
proper. 

The above resolution was introduced at the clos- 
ing hour of the late session, It was responded to 
by a considerable number of the preachers, as also 
by many of ‘the leading laymen present, whose 
views were called for by the Conference. All the 
laymen, and most of the clergymen, expressed 
themselves heartily in favor of the idea. The vote 
ordering its passage was quite unanimous, 

That our clergymen are sadly overworked, as a 
rule, must be readily conceded by all our laity who 
carefully reflect upon the matter. This resolution, 
with another resolve of the Conference, which I 
think was adopted, looking to the speedy adoption 
of the plan of devoting one-half of each Sabbath to 
Sunday School purposes, will afford the desired re- 
lief to the clergy. If the movement is heartily 
seconded by the co-operation of all, or nearly all 
other evangelical denominations, the true spiritual 
elevation of the charch, and of the world, may be 
greatly advanced. In respect to this resolution, I 
am anxious that our laymen to whom it is referred 
for action, will approach its consideration in no 
timid, or merely time-serving spirit. Let the re- 
sponse be hearty, cordial, and effective. 

But, brethren, if we cannot open our hearts, and 
show we possess wjiole souls, allow me to suggest 
it were better to pronounce an emphatic No! rath- 
er than to adopt the policy of the mere diplomats, 
using words as a clever subterfuge to disguise our 
real meaning. We may be pardoned, by way of il- 
lustrating our idea, in expressing the hope that no 
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considerable body of laymén, residing near intelli- 
gent communities, so late as the present period of 
this nineteenth century, will allow the pages of 
their record books to be marred by inscribing 
thereon resolutions like the following, to wit: 

** Resolved, That we are willing the preachers 
should be allowed suitable vacations whenever they 


tit! 

“+ Resolved, That the further agitation of this sub- 
ject at the present time, is fraught with danger to 
the church, and Is higlily detrimental to the cause 
of religion.” 

Though this comes from Maine, yet like its great 
law, it Is suited to all latitudes and longitudes, 
and, in its closing words is also evidently designed 
for another topic than vacations. Weonly object to 
an idea that is half suggested here, and sometimes 
more broad\y stated elsewhere, tliat “the one ser- 
mon a day” scheme is designed to relieve the min- 
ister of labor. It is the rather intended to aid him 
to more wisely and effectively labor. But of this 
more at large, anon. If we make these gaps too 
broad, there wilt be no room for any other speak- 
ers. The Camp Meetings are near at hand, and 
this suggestion, though intended chiefly for one lo-. 
cality, is of wider application. Everything at 
such meetings should feed the sacred flame. All 
disorder in preparation is out of place, as much as 
bathing, boating, visiting, pleasure-seeking of 
whatever sort. ‘Let everything be done decently 
and in erder, spiritually and to divine edification. 

“An old subscriber and sister in Jesus,” is the 
name she gives as she rises. 

At the Sterling Junction Camp Meeting last 
August; very many worshipers, indeed all of those 
spiritually-minded, were exceedingly tried during 
the services of the first three or fuur days, by a 
continual pounding and hammering, from the build- 
{ng of wooden tents on the ground. Not only was 
the annoyance incessant from very early morn, 
during the tent-meetings, &c., but there was no 
cessation during the public services for several 
days, so that the owners themselves could scarcely 
have had one day in which to enjoy the fruit of 
their labors. I am told that the same disturbance 
was feltat Willimantic. Two years before, I passed 
the whole week at Sterling Junction, and from 
Monday eve there was nothing of the kind, but a 
most enjoyable Sabbath stillness; the intervening 
year [ was unable to attend, but friends inform me 
there then commenced something of this ill-timed 
work; and the same is said of Willimantic, so that 
it will be seen at once it ts a growing evil! Can 
there not be laws which shall preclude any attempt 
at such proceedings in future?. The expense, cer- 
tainly, if that be the excuse given, would be but a 
trifle more, should those persons attend to the erec- 
tion of their buildings and have them finished be- 
fore the week of service. Not knowing who are 
the “ powers that be,” with regard to Camp Meet- 
ing arrangements, I take the liberty of stating 
these facts in Tue Heraxp, trusting that they will 
eee importance of taking measures to cure this 
ev F 


A wide-awake brother, who gives the odd name 
of ‘Sam Patch,” offers a word on a matter of no 
small importance. He uses that pseudonym, prob- 
ably, to express the fall he experienced when he 
plunged from the heights of the Minutes which he 
scanned 80 eagerly as soon as he received his ap- 
pointment, to the depths of the reality. It is dif- 
ficult to keep the church records exact, especially 
in cities and factory villages; there is almost 
as much coming and going as in the congregations 
gathered about Christ. Yet it might be weil to 
have a classification which shall separate the un- 
known or absent from the well known, for it is 
hardly right to erase a name that has been solemn- 
ly inserted, merely because the person is gone. 
He may return, or some good reason may have 
prevented his sending for his letter. To blot it 
from the Book of the Church is like erasing his 
name from the Book of Life. 

Are our Conference reports reliable? Are they 
intended to be so? If so, then there are some 
auful mistakes; that’s all. Thus my good prede- 
cessor reports 95 probationers, and this list of 
names extends through three administrations. 

I have been here two months, and have succeed- 
éd in finding eight to join the church in full. 

A committee of leaders to revise this list have 
dropped 64, and one half the remainder may be re- 
garded as very uncertain. 

Bro. J. S. Clapp, of South Windsor, Conn., has buta 
a word to say, and thata good one, especially on 
Conference boundaries. He will yet learn to appre- 
clate the excellence of lay representation, as he has 
so many other good things. 

Having been a subscriber and reader of Tne 
Herap for some fifteen years,I have come to 
look upon it as personal property, and note with in- 
terest the life its matter contains. Now I never 
write for the press, but being a Methodist, am 
awfally tempted when the minister says a 


low citizens who have abundant opportunities on 
other days to procure whatever books they wish for 
Sabbath or other reading. 

8d. If the city thus disregards one of the most 
positive commands of God, slie will weaken the 
force of all law, however local or essential to her 
peace, business, or morals. No barrier against 
any vice can long or rightfully stand if this is cast 
down. 

4th. There is an especial effort being put forth 
by the Police of this State to maintain her laws 
within our limits, and among them she requires a 
strict observance of the Sabbath. The city author- 
ities should aid in the enforcement of these laws. 
5th. Not the least do we protest against it, be- 
cause of the influence of this e ple aud conduct 
upon the neighboring citics and towns. Many of 
us are past of churches in these adjoining com- 
munities, and we entreat you on their behalf not to 
inflict upon us the great injury of such a procedure. 
The position that Boston holds is most influential. 
A large portion of our citizens are among her 
business men and tax-payers. We shall be deluged 
with Sabbath-breaking, if she thus openly leads the 
way. In behalf of these great and growing popu- 
lations, we entreat you not to do us this great harm. 
6th. We protest against it, becatise it is a depar- 
ture from the course the city has pursued from her 
foundation, and by which she has attained her just 
repown. 

For these reasons we respectfully and earnestly 
protest against the opening of the City Library 
on.the Sabbath, 


Saccarappa, Me.—Rev. A. W. Pottle writes: 
“The revival in Saccarappa is still progressing. 
Several presented themselves for prayers last even- 
ing. Since its commencement about sixty have 
joined the class, thirty-three have been baptized, 
and twentyseight have connected themselves with 
the church; seven by letter and twenty-one by pro- 
bation. Our church will be dedicated in August.” 


Services in connection with the laying of the 
corner-stone of the M. E. Church in Scituate Har- 
bor will be held Wednesday, July 24th, commencing 
at 10 1-2 o’clock, A. M. 


College Degrees Conferred.—By Genesee College, 
A.M., Rev. Joseph Wild, of the M. E. Church, 
Bellville, Canada West; Prof. Ezra H. Griffith, of 
Brockfort, N.Y.; Prof. Oscar F. Ingalsbe, of Starkey ; 
Hon. Henry Fisk Tarbox, of Batavia. D.D., Rev. 
Ammi B. Hyde, Prof. of Greek in Alleghany College ; 
Rev. John W. Armstrong, of the Black River Con- 
ference. LL.D., Dr. James R. Wood, Prof. of Sur- 
gery in the Bellevue Hospital, New York. 

Rev. J. Dorman Steele was elected to the chair 
of Agriculture and Geveral Chemistry in the place 
of Prof. S. A. Lattimore, who has been elected 
Prof. of the National Sciences in the Rochester 
University. 

D.D., by Alleghany College, Rev. A. Webster, 
late editor of Vermont Messenger; by the Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Rev. W. Crook, editor of the 
Trish Evangelist ; Rev. R. A. Pattison, of the Phil- 
adelphia Conference; Rev. J. A. M’Cauley, of the 
Baltimore Conference ; Prof. Locke, Indiana Asbury 
University; Rev. A. Miller, of Pittsburgh, and Rev. 
J. Williams, of Rochester, Pa., by Mount Union 
College; by Princeton Theological Seminary, H. C. 
Westwood, of the New Jersey Conference; by the 
Asbury University, Rev. John Seys, Rev. A. C. 
George, of St. Louis, Mo.; by Lawrence University, 
Rev. J. Brooks, President of Hamline University, 
Red Wing, Minn.; by Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Rev. A. J. Kynett, Rev. W.C. Pierce, Rev. J. F. 
Wright; by Cornell College, Rev. D. Wood. 


Rev. Mr. Ware, of Baltimore, late of Cambridge, 
in a recent letter says: 

Yesterday I preached again in the park. I hada 
large audience, more women than I have ever seen. 
Mr. Batty,—whom I used to meet with his choir, 
during the war, at the hospital of which Mr. 
Bowen was chaplain,—with a double quartette, 
was present, as he has been before, and these 
Methodist friends gave us the most exquisite sing- 
ing, adding to the regular service six or eight of 
their touching, characteristic melodies. The sing- 
ing has always been in the hands of the Methodists, 
and I am glad to publicly record my obligations to 
them. 1 staud without desk or book, while the 
audience is grouped on benches, standing, lying 
under the trees. Hereis a baby-wagon. and there 
a cluster of horses and carriages, and all are quiet 
and decorous, and eager in their attention. I take 
off my hat and pat it at my feet with a stone in it, 
and read a hymn, copies of which have been dis- 
tributed through the crowd. Then a short prayer, 
and another hymn, followed by a sermon, without 
notes, of fifteen or twenty minutes. 


Freedmen’s Schools in Tennessee.—We learn from 
the report of Rev. Dr. Burt, General Superintend- 
ent of Freed *s Schools in the State of Tennes- 
see, that 33 schools are sustained by the freedmen 
and 18 in part by the same, with a total of white 











thing or an editor presents a point or project that | and colored teachers of 146, having in all, male and 


recommends itself to my approbation to say, 
““Amen.” Ithink I am not given to vapory en- 
thusiasm—am decidedly averse to lay delegation. 
But the project of State Conferences takes me by 
by storm. I was very favorably impressed with 
the proposition presented by Dr. Allyn, and the 
allusion to the same in your Social Meeting last 
week. This has led me to make the above 
response; and without detaining you further, I 
will simply say that to a Methodist residing in 
Connecticut, it is very easy to see the demoralizing 
influence of having its centre of influence in other 
States. 


“To the mountains,” is the cry of the lowlanders 
during the heated term just at hand. Bro. Roscoe 
Sanderson, in view of this, submits the following: 


May I say a word or two in the Social Meeting 
just now? 

Noticing an advertisement in Tut Heratp by 
my good friend, Bro. Wesley Wight, of eutertain- 
ment at the White Mountains, N. H.,in private 
families, at reduced rates, I felt it my heart to 
say, Go. Yes, go to the mountains. God is there. 
You seem to get near Him. You creep up closer 
to the great I Am. 

Be you in the the valley, or on the mountain-top, 
ever the soul seems holding communion with 
the Unseen. 

Some of the hills are close around you. And then— 


. In distance far the mountains dim 
Lean up against the breast of air, 
As grand as saint’s unwritten hymn, 
Or martyr’s unrecorded prayer.” 


O, to be a dweller here all my life would be a joy. 
Will the scenery of heaven surpass it? I have’ 
half doubted it when gazing upon a sunset, 
as the mountain-tops were glowing like great 
altars to Jehovah. How could it be surpassed? 
We shall see by and by, if we bide our time 
cheerfully, dutifully. It was my privilege to 
labor with the kind people at Gorham Village last 
year. God bless them! Warm are the hearts 
that throb among the mighty hills. 





. Tue Pupiic Lwrary.—A hearing before the 
city authorities concerning the opening of this in- 
stitution, Sundays, is now going forward. Rev. 


female, some 9,000 pupils. Of these 1,681 are over 
sixteen years of age, and 3,441 are advanced read- 
ers, and 3,292 writers. There are besides three 
Normal schools with seventy-five pupils. Thirty- 
one buildings are owned by the freedmen, and for- 
ty-two have been purchased by the Bureau. The 
Sabbath Schools number 64, with 6,816 pupils. 
The schools have all closed during the warm 
weather, and will re-open about the middle of Sep- 
tember. 


Minois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Il.— 
We have received the tenth Annual Catalogue of 
this institution, of which Rev. Oliver S. Munsell, 
D.D., is President and Professor of Ethics and 
Metaphysics; H. C. DeMotte, A.M., Professor of 
Mathematics, Rev. J. R. Jaques, A.M., Professor 
of Languages; J. W. Powell, A.M., Professor of 
Natural Sciences; Rev. W. R. Goodwin, A.M., 
Professor of English Language and Literature; 
and Isaac Tunk, Professor of Agriculture. Includ- 
the Model School, of which L. H. Kerrick, B.S., is 
Principal, there are 255 pupils in the institution. 
The permanent funds may now be safely estimated 
at not less than $120,000, unencumbered by liabili- 
ties of any kind, and the College edifice is beauti- 
fully located in ten acres of land, adorned with 
trees, &c., and is very comfortable and convenient. 


Rev. Dr. Peabody's Address at Amherst.—The cor- 
respondent of the Springfield Republican says that 
this address, which was delivered yesterday at Am- 
herst, received the closest attention and warmest 
commendation. Our own age, said Dr. Peabody, is 
singularly barren in any works of literature, save 
those of history, which will last or have enduring 
permanence. There is very little of creative 
thought or of vigorous fancy, and the cause of the 
lack is found in the state of religious feeling. The 
human mind needs to be impelled and eneveloped 
by a power from above like the water on an over- 
shot water-wheel, to do its works of highest merit 
or profoundest excellence. The flippant and shal- 
low writings which pass current with many liter- 
ary critics were condemned in the severest terms; 
and, said Dr. Peabody, I turn to my hymn-book asa 








Messrs. Manniag, Blakie and Case, Messrs. De- 
mond and Lothrop, and others have plead against 
it. We earnestly second their plea. No necessity 
is laid upon it for such an infringement of the law 
of God. Mr. Manning well said that it would be 
just as proper for the city to use its boat to carry 
its citizens free of charge down the harbor, as to 
use its library for their gratification. It would be 
niore proper, as well as more popular, for that 
would give fresh air and vigor to wearied frames. 
It isin direct hostility to the views of the chief 
donors of the library, and will do great harm to the 
cause of morals, not to say of religion. We entreat 
our authorities to listen to this appeal of its best- 
minded citizens, and of the Word and the Spirit of 
Him by whom alone cities can flourish, and who will 
not hold that people guiltless who thas desecrate His 
holy day. 


Dr. WarREN’s Sermon.—We hope no one will 
fail to read and inwardly digest the able discourse 
whose publication begins with this number. It 
will not of course meet everybody's views, but it 
will stimulate thought, and aid in the direction of 
the mind of the church into the right channel. 








The Christian Wlorld. 


‘ HOME RECORD. ‘ 

Boston Preachers’ Mceting.—At the usual Monday 
morning Preachers’ Mecting the debate on the 
Scripture] use of Wine was continued. The follow- 
ing protest was adopted unanimously against the 
opening of the City Library on the Sabbath, and 
Revs. Messrs. Haven, Upham and Mallalieu were 

ppointed to submit the protest and represent the 
meeting before the Committee of the Aldermen and 
Common Council in the hearing now going forward. 





relief from the philosophy and poetry of the day. 
Episcopalians and the Freedmen.—The Episcopal 
Convention, in session in Wilmington, N. C., two 
weeks ago, took the following action upon the 
freedmen. 


Resolved, 1. That it is the sense of the Conven- 
tion that the intellectual as well as the moral in- 
struction of the colored people be attended to in 
every parish by the establishment of regular 
schools as well as Sunday-schools, in which the 
principles of the Church shall be taught, or where 
the former cannot be effected, by the establishment 
of Sunday Schools; and that we commend to the 
members of the Church, who are suitable for cate- 
chists and teachers, the Christian duty of en- 
gaging in this work without delay. 

2. That whenever the constitution and canons of 
this Church are complied with, colored men should 
be received into its ministry as spiritual teachers 
and pastors of their race. 

3. That for the purpose of erecting churches and 
school-houses for colored people, this church is 
willing to receive aid from all sources. 


Church South. Charleston, S. C.—The Rev. F. 
A. Moody writes to the Southern Christian Adro- 
cate: “You will be pleased to learn that God has 
graciously visited us here in Charleston. The re- 
gious services introduced at the late visit of Bishop 
Wightman to our city, were continued at Bethel 
and Trinity simultaneously. The Spirit of God 
rested upon the assembles. Fifteen have united in 
church membership at Trinity and fifty-one at 
Bethel. Nearly fifty persons have professed con- 
versien at Bethel. The church in both charges has 
been greatly revived.” 


A great work of grace is progressing in Eufaula, 
Ala. ; between eighty and ninety have already joined 
the M. E. Church, and many more have united with 
the Baptists. 


Deaths of Ministers.—Rev, David Kinnear died in 
Jackson, La., on the 8th inst. He was at one time 
missionary among the Indians in the West, and 
went South many years ago mainly to find a climate 
more congenial. 


At a meeting of the Methodist clergymen of| Rev. J. T. Merriweather, of the Memphis Confer- 


Boston and vininity, held in this city, July 15th, it 
was unanimously 

Resolved, We solemnly protest ogeinet the open- 
ing of the City Library upon the Sabbath day for 
the following reasons: 

1st. Such an act will be in public opposition to 
the command of God to keep holy His sacred day. 

2d. It will compel Officers of the city to break 


the Sabbath and to lose their privilege and right to | nis Sunday School Missionary Society. 


ence, died at Denmark, Tennessee, on the 9th inst. 

Rev. R. BR. R. Alexander, of Texas, diced recently, 
after having rendered faithful and long continued 
services to the church in Texas. 

Rev. T. M. Lynch, of the Montgomery Confer- 
ence, died of consumption in April last. 

From Our Mission Rooms. 

Unfavorable Circumstances.—A pastor of the Erie 
Conference sends us above four hundred dollars, 
saying that nearly two hundred and fifty are from 
He directs 





rest and worship for the sake of serving their fel- | that we shall send a life manager certificate to the 





“ First Methodist Episcopal Sunday School, Erie, 
Pa..” and life membership certificates to several 
others, such as the ‘** Busy Bees,” “ Friends of the 
Heathen.” and “ Missionary Band.” He goes on to 
say, ** ‘the above report is only in part. I shall 
have an increase over last year of 20 per cent. un- 
der unfavorable circumstances.” 


Pittsburgh Conference. ‘This Conference is in the 
habit of doing well for the missionary cause. In a 
paper lately received from one of the pastors asking 
for Missionary Advocates, we observe what is a new 
feature in the composition of the nine members of 
the Missionary Committee — three are females. 
Cav any one say of his own knowledge, that this 
would not be well in every committee of the church 
for the collection of missionary money, and the dif- 
fusion of missionary intelligence ? 


Georgia and Alabama. The report of Mr. Chal- 
fant, P.E., up to the date of March 31, shows that 
in fourteen months the mission district organized 
by Bishop Clark has developed the following re- 
sults, namely: 4 presiding elders’ districts, 57 regu- 
lar traveling preachers, 100 local preachers, 50 of 
whom are actually engaged in the work, 67 exhort- 
ers, 8,769 members, 45 churches, 56 Suuday Schools, 
307 teachers, and 3,641 scholars. Will our mis- 
sionary friends take note of the above, and see 
what returns are coming from their offerings? 


Another Visitor. Early one morning last week, 
a lady (of the Marys and Marthas) from within the 
bounds of the Newark Conference called in, saying 
she wished to leave some money for the foreign 
missionary cause. She shrank from giving her 
nanie, put the roll of money in our hands as if ful- 
filling a vow, and hasted away. 


Twenty-eight Baptisms in Chinain One Day. The 
Church will read the following letter from Rev. Dr. 
Maclay, superintendent, with thanksgiving to God, 
and with increased hope in the China Mission, 
which bore no fruit of personal conversion for ten 
years from thetime it wasinstituted. Inourcloset 
devotions let us not forget the China Mission. 
“Tam thankful to say that we continue to enjoy 
God’s blessing on our work. At the time of my 
last visit to Kucheng City I administered the ordi- 
nance of baptism to one adult and one child. On 
Sunday, April 14, I was in the southern portion of 
our work. Inthe forenoon of that day was at a 
village on the seashore called Hait’an, where I bap- 
tized fourteen adults and two children. At the 
close of these services we ‘took up our carriages 
and went up to’ Hokchiang City,a distance of 
abont twelve miles, where we held an afternoon 
service, and I baptized eleven adults and one child. 
Twenty-eight baptisms in one day! Iam aware that 
these figures will not seem large to those familiar 
with the * Acts of the Apostles,’ or even to those 
acquainted with the glorious triumphs of Methodism 
in the United States; still I assure you they do 
seem large to us here in China, and they thrill our 
souls with the cheering hope that the ‘night of 
toil’ is closing, and the morn is at hand when ‘a 
thousand shall be born in a day.’” 





FOREIGN RECORD. 
Protestant Associations in Paris.—A recent letter 
from Paris, Joy Rev. M. Gallieune, fils, affords us 
the following information in reference to the Pro- 
testant Associations in Paris: 


In the front rank stand the two Bibie Societies. 
The old Protestant Bible Society has for its princi- 
pal aim to give a Bible to every newly married 
couple, and a New Testament to every catechumen 
on his or her reception to Sacrament. 

The issues of last year amount to 10,000 copies; 
the receipts and expenses are ander $7,000 gold. 
The other institution of the same character is 
called Bible Society of France. The issues for last 
year amount to 7,600 copies, and the expenses to 
$6,500. Besides these exclusively French socie- 
ties, the British and Foreign Bible Society employs 
as agent in France M. Victor de Pressense, and by 
means of eighty-five colporteurs and sundry depos- 
itories has sold, last year, 84.800 copies of Scrip- 
ture at an expense of $17,000. 

We have also a small Missionary Society that 
employs about half a dozen missionaries in the Ba- 
suto Country in South Africa. They had already 
achieved great success among those wild men when 
awar broke out between the Basutos and their 
neighbors, the Dutch Boers of the Transoaal Re- 
public. 

We have two home missionary societies, one 
specially directed by the Free Charch, another sus- 
tained by the orthodox section of the National 
Church. 

To these societies we must add the German Evan- 
gelical Society, because its sphere of activity lies 
specially in France, where it has twenty-five sta- 
tions and thirty-six preachers or colporteurs. It 
keeps up a theological school of some reputation 
at Geneva. Merle d’Aubigne is one of its profes- 
sors; Gaussen, till his death, filled its divinity 
chair. 

The Paris Tract Society has scattered 400,000 
tracts during the last year, besides a Christian al- 
manac of great value, called almanach des bons con- 
seils, printed at 200,000 copies. It publishes also,a 
monthly magazine called L'ami de la Jeunesse Fam- 
illes, at the low price of 80 cents. 

Our theological and original religious literature is 
poor, but is steadily increasing. Our religious 
newspapers are few, have very small lists of sub- 
scribers and do not merit any lengthened notice. 
We must not forget to mention our little Methodist 
publishing Concern in Paris. Its stock comprises 
only a very few volumes, but it will publish soon 
a very interesting life of Wesley, by M. Seliere, 
one of our junior ministers. 

The Sunday School Union, in which all parties 
and Churches join, is a lively little society which 
hardly spends $5,000 yearly, but manages to pub- 





lish very interesting and beautifully got up books, 
a splendid children’s magazine, a stirring hymn 
book, and to keep besides a traveling agent to visit 
the schools and increase the interest in this work. 
In France there are about 30,000 Sunday scholars. 
Judging by the number of Protestants there ought 
to be five times as many. 

Snubbed Decidedly.—The Puseyites in the Church 
of England, who have been arranging a Union with 
the Roman and the Greek Churches do not receive 
a very cordial response. They are treated very 
much as they have treated other Protestant Church- 
es—are decidedly snubbed. Dr. Overbeck speaking 
for the Greek Church says: 

‘The Orthodox Catholic Church does not recog- 
nize the English Church to be a Church in her own 
meaning of the word, no more than the Lutheran 
Reformed, or any other Protestant Church. If we, 
nevertheless, use the term Church in this contro- 
versy it is only a conventional mode of speaking, 
adopting the usual nomenclature of a ‘ fait accom- 
pli,’ while disapproving the fact, and denying the 
truth of the underlaid idea. No other Protestant 
Church was ever so full of contradictions, so full 
of variegated heresy, as the English Church was 
and is, and will be to the end of her existence. 
With such an heretical Church, the Orthodox 
Church would never allow her bishops to transact. 
With individuals belonging to the English Church 
she would be most happy to treat; but an Euglish 
Charch she does not know, and may not Know, as 
long as she preserves pure orthodoxy.” 
Methodism in Scotland.—The followixg is froma 
correspondent of the Methodist Recorder, (London) : 
There can be no doubt that a brighter day is 
dawning for Methodism in Scotland; it has more 
sympathy there than formerly; old-established prej- 
udices are rapidly dying away; God has recently 
poured his blessings abundantly in several parts; 
the old dogma that Methodism is not adapted to 
Scotland is exploded; and it only now remains for 
us to clear away a few difliculties which still hinder 
its progress. Poverty, and an ignorance which 
prevails regarding Methodist institutions, may be 
said to be the barriers to our success. It is a well- 
known fact that many of our people in Scotland are 
not enlightened on the irstitutions of Methodism. 
It is worthy of note that wherever Methodist litera- 
ture has been circulated it has always exerted a 
healthy spiritual influence, and there are no books 
more prized by Methodists in Scotland than those 
issued by our own Book Room. We could cite many 
examples, but one will suffice. During the recent 
awakening at Kilsyth, through the zeal and enter- 
prising efforts of a Scotch Methodist, a great many 
of our monthly periodicals and some religious bi- 
ographies were sold, and we cannot doubt that 
these had a good effect in strengthening the young 
in religious principles, and giving stability to the 
good work. At least, many of them have become 
enthusiastic Methodists. There can be no doubt 
that a moathly newspaper, to be devoted to Scotch 
Methodist affairs, would be an iniluence for good. 


The Primitive Methodists.—This denomination has 
recently held its Annual Conference at Luton, Eng- 
land. In 1810 the first class meeting in the Prim- 
itive Methodist Society was formed; and the body 
now numbers, in Great Britain and in the various 
British colonies, upwards of 140,000 members. In 
addition to the ministers, eighty-seven lay dele- 
gates were present at the Conference just closed, 
and a layman, Mr. Thomas Bateman, was chosen 
President, by a majority of 46 to 31 over his com- 
petitor, the Rev. W. Lister. Their periodical lic- 
erature consists of four monthlies; and the Book 
Concern appears to be well managed and pros- 
perous. 








PERSONAL. 

The pablic will be glad to hear that the health of 
Rev. Dr. Cobleigh is improving. 

Prof. T. C. Upham, DD., has closed his conneec- 
tion with Bowdoin College and removed to Kenne- 
bunkport. He begau his labors there in the chair 
of Mental and Moral Philosophy in 1824, and with 
slight exceptions has performed the daties of that 
professorship for forty-three years. 

Rev. E. W. Virgin, of the New England Confer- 
euce, Suiled tu the steamer Fulton, for Paris, Satur- 
day, July 6. 

A painful rumor came from Omaha, that Bishop 
Ames had fallen into the hands of Indians. It is 
believed to have been entirely without foundation, 
and we trast in a short time to announce his safe 
return. 








Mr. William M’Arthar, who paid a visit to this 
country last year, it will be remembered, has heen 
recently elected Sheriff of Loudon, an office which 
for the past year has been held by another Metho- 
dist, Mr. Francis Lycett. 


The Secular Whorly. 
Domestic. 

In the United States Senate the past week, the 
principal topic of discussion Was the reconstruc- 
tion bill; the same subject has occupied a promi- 
nent place in the debates of the House. Mexican 
affairs also claimed the attention of both branches 
to some extent; and a committee with Butler at 
the head, was appointed to investigate the assas- 
sination matter. On the 10th the Senate adjourned 
as a mark of respect to the memory of Hon. Charlies 
Dennison, a ber of the House of Representa- 
tives for Pennsylvania, recently deceased. Inu the 
Ilouse, an amendment providing for an adjourn- 
ment to Nov. 15 was debated and carried. On the 
12th, a letter from the Governor of Massachusetts 
was read, communicating the ratification of the 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

Thomas Francis Meagher, Secretary and Acting 
Governor of Montana Territory, a despatch from 
Virginia City says, was drowned from the deck of 
a steamer at Port Benton, June 1.——The Pitts- 
burghers complain that their ice has a strong taste 
of petroleum; a great many stockholders can’t get 
even that.——aA number of Maximilian’s officers and 
men, with badges of mourning, have arrived at New 
Orleans.—Genera) Sheridan has issued an order 
directing the appointment of commissioners of elec- 
tions, three from each parish. Two days will be 
given for voting. ——The steamship Arizona, atNew 
York from Aspinwall, brings later news from Pan- 
ama. The complaints of Americans to the United 
States government against the heavy taxes imposed, 
have been answered by directions from Mr. Seward 
to pay them under protest.—In the Boston Com- 
mon Councilon the 11th an appropriation of $110,000 
for acentral charity bureau, was adopted.—Judge 
Wayne, of the U.S. Supreme Court, is dead. He 
was seventy-six years of age.——Ex. Gov. John A. 
King of New York, died on July 8th, at the age of 
eighty. Some ladies, says the Springfield Re- 
publican, propose carrying revolvers or red pepper 
to protect themselves from the assaults of insolent 
men. Let them, like Godiva, be ‘covered o’er 
with modesty,” and they need fear no insolence; 
their present dress and manners too generally invite 
the attention of ‘ruffians..——There was more 
drunkenness and rioting in Boston this Fourth than 
ever before; in New York it was remarkably 
quiet. 











Foreign. 

The North German States have accepted the 
Prussian plan of tariff——Filibustering is about to 
re-commence in Mexico. It is said that a party of 
Austrian and other officers are to form themselves 
into a company of “ Avengers,” and head a large 
body of Anti-Juarez men.—In the House of Com- 
mons, on the 9th, Earl Derby denounced the action 
of the Mexicans in executing Maximilian.—The 
Austrian Emperor will visit Paris in September.—— 
The Princess of Wales is worse again.—The Brit- 
ish government announces that the sixpenny pos- 
tage between America and England will be put into 
operation about the Ist of January.—It is said 
that Napoleon charges the church party of Mexico 
with the death of Maximilian. ——Mr. Wm. Schole- 
field, M. P. for Birmingham, is dead.——Fears of a 
revolution in Spain are entertained. The North 
German tariff system recently adopted is to remain 
in force ten years.—An absurd rumor that Russia 
intends to investigate the Irish question was in cir- 
culation last week. The probability is that there is 
some mistake made by the telegraph operators.—— 
The Austrian ministry has been made responsible 
to the legislative body.— Orders recalling the 
Prussian minister to Mexico have been sent for- 
ward.——A conspiracy against the life of the Queen 
of Spain is said to have been discovered. ——Garri- 
baldi has issued a manifesto in regard to the liberty 
of Rome. The Sultan arrived in London Friday 
morning. Serious disturbances in Gallicia are 
reported.——The Swiss government has resolved 
not to send a representative to Washington. 
The Dutch Minister of the Interior has issued a 
decree admitting women to examination for the 
position of assistant-apothecarles—an occupation 
hitherto restricted exclusively to men.—A de- 
spatch from Paris states that the corner-stone of 
the new Protestant church was laid on Saturday. 
——A Russian victory over the Khan of Bokhara is 
reported.—tThe French Ambassador in Mexico is 
detained in that country by the Mexican “ govern- 
ment,” until his government has accounted for 
some of its acts during the intervention. 

















We have received the Boston Directory for the 
year commencing July 1, 1867. Published by Sump- 
son, Davenport & Co., 47 Congress St. Octavo, pp. 
912. This is an indispensable business annual, and 
should be in every counting-room in the city. It 
contains 69,127 names, an increase of 3.937 over 
last year. It embraces the City Record, a General 
Directory of the Citizens, and a Business Diree- 
tory. It is by far superior to any work of the kind 
published. 





AMERICAN Musica INSTRUMENTS.—American en- 
ergy, ingenuity and perseverance, are triumphant 
in whatever they seriously undertake. It is inter- 
esting to watch the progress of manufactures, and 
observe how rapidly we are excelling the Old 
World. Nor is this merely in those common arti- 
cles which require little skill in their construction. 
It appears to be the fact that the greater the inge- 
nuity required, the more sure is our Yankee land 
to carry off the palm. 

In piano-fortes, for instance, it is well known 
that those of the best makers among us already 
equal, if they do not excel, the best of European 
makers. In reed instruments, such as Cabinet Or- 
gans, the superiority is yet more decidedly with 
the American iustruments. It is conceded by the 
best judges that the Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Or- 
gans, which have attained so great a reputation at 
home, are far superior to any forcign instruments 
of the class. The last number of ** New Zeitschrift 
far Music,” the famous Leipzig musical journal, has 
a notice of one of the Mason & Hamlin Organs, 
which the editor has seen, and of which he admits 
the superiority, not only in fall volume of tone and 
general characteristics, but especially in “* the mel- 
low and pleasing character of its tones.” This fa- 
vorable testimony is just. Those who have not 
heard these beautiful instruments have little idea 
of the improvement which these makers have ef- 
fected, and of the charming qualities of their or- 
gans. It is not surprising that the demand for 
them is so large.—. Y. Musical Gazette. 


Donation Received. 

The Boston Neck and Roxbury Point Mission gratefully ac- 
knowledge a donation of Sunday School Books from the 8. 8. 
Union M. E. Church, through the agent, J.P. Magee, esq., 
which will greatly aid us in our efforts to bless and save the 
young. J. E. Riser, 





BUSINESS LETTERS RECEIVED, to July 15. 

E s. WL Brown—M Bates—J Burbank—G R Bentley 
—O ya S Brown—W W Baldwin, H W_ Conant. 
© A Dav—E E Dedge—J A Dean. F Furber. J W Guernsey. 
Jesse Havter—O 5 Howe—M D Herrick—W Harrington—L D 
Herron—L Hurd. W T Jewell—O H Jasper. J O Knowles— 
SG Kellogg. J H Lamb—E Lond Jr—J A Lansing. J 
Mather—H H Martin. B K Peirce—G E Poland—G R 
Palmer. Robert Snow—E A Smith—M southack—C Stearns 
—P stewart—W sSilverthorn—J F Sheffield. AC Trafton—M 
Thompson—T Bb Tupper. S F Wetherbee—L Willey —N Whit- 
ney—S N Warren. 


Sketch of the Life of Abraham Lineoln. For the Young. It 
was written by Rev, Z. A. Mudge, and will be read with much 
interest. It contains the gist of all the larger works of the 
same sert. Vrice, $1.25. 


Letters Received from July 6 to July 13. 

JW Atkins—C W Atwood—K Atkinson—M Adams—J W 
Adam-—I Ib Abbott—c I Alvord—E T Adams—lt F Austin 
— H Beale—G W Brewster—A W Browne—s 8 Besse— 
Bridgman & Whitney—N M Bailey—J E Bbudden—M C Beale 
—W Bodge—L D Bragg—C W Blackman—N M Bailey—l W 
Bolton—G Canham—W B Cox—E 8S Chase—C A Carter—J 
Cummings—B W Chase—A Caldwell—G F Cobb—O M Cous- 
ens—D W Camp 2—J A Crosby—W F Chase—S W Coggeshall 
—J L Dustoun—W H Dean—C R Daggett—M M Delano— Rufus 
Day—E Davies—F A Dean—J P Durbin—E W Eaton—W Ela 
—J Evans—Foster & Palmer Jr—C Fairbank—J M Foss—O 
Farnsworth—W C Farnsworth—E Folsom—W C Farnel—J 
Gill—S V Gerry—N M Granger—J H Gaylord—E Goodenough 
—L A Gale—J E Gitford—E 8 Gage—T Hovey—N Hobart—C 
N Hinckley—W H Hyde—s L Hauscom—E Hutchinson— 
E N Howe—P Higgius—Mrs O S Howe—M Howard—G Has- 
kell—T J Hodgkins—C H Harding—W A Heard—J H Hale— 
W P Hyde—Hoyt & Fogg—J Hayes—J C Hammond—C D 
Ingraham—B Judd—J E Jenne—A Jackson—W UH Joues—J 
W Kuight—W Knowlton—C A King—H L Kelsey—A L Ken- 
dali—H W Ladd—D P Leavitt—S R Leavitt—I Lord—F N 
Miller—C W Morse—R Mitchell—F C Morse—E H McKenney 
—D A Mack—J MeMillan—J N Marsh—J T Morrill—J S Me- 
Inuis—J A Morelen—A Moore—J Noyes 2—L Pierce 2—A W 
Pottle—N P Philbrook—W J Pomfret—Allen Perry—R Par- 
sons—C L Plummer—M A Quimby—S E Quimby—R 5S Rust— 
F Ryder—D B Randall—W_ Randlett—I P Roberts—J 

Stee James M Shaw—D J Smith—J A Strout—C E Stafford 
—U M Snell—C E Springer—N J Squiers—D Starke—H A 
Spencer—D F Strout—J W Sawyer—D sStewart—T B Taylor— 
K 5S Thompson—A C Trafton—A 8 Tobey—T B Treadwell—G 
P Wilson—H D Weston—H W Worthen—G Wingate—k W 
L Stren heeler—Wm T Worth—A B Wheeler—N Webb— 

am. 


J. P. MAGEE, Agent N. E. Depository, 5 Cornhill. 


Marriages. — 


Tn this city, July 9th, by Rev. L. R. S. Brewster, Mr. James 
E. Luther to Miss Emma T. Towne, both of Providence. 

In Charlestown, June 20th, by Rev. C. N. Smith, Mr. Thom- 
as Barker to Miss Ann P. Dodge, both of C.; Jutie 2ist, Mr. 
Freeman A. Hersey to Miss Mary F. Wood, both of Boston. 
in Wiuthrop, July 10th, by Rev. H.C. Dunham, Mr. Henry 
Clifton Tewks' y to Miss Hannah Wales, both of W. 

In Millbury, July Lith, by Rev. E. 8. Snow, Mr. Joseph R. 
Bancroft to . Eva Hy 4 all of M. 

In Dorchester, July 15th, by Rev. Daniel Richards, William 
K. Greely to Miss Anna L. Dickerman. 

In Millville, July 2d, by Rev. H. W. Conant, Mr. Robert 
Sproat, of N wanes nity to Miss Effie McDonald, of Blackstone. 

At the Parsonage, in Riverdale, July 5th, by Rev. W, F. 

Lacount, Mr. Alfred Butler to Miss Susan H. Day, all of Glou- 
cester. 
In Waltham, June 8th, by Rev. C. L. Eastman, Edward 
Grover to Hattie J. Palmer; June 9th, by the same, Frank C. 
Hall to Annie M. Morris, all of Waltham; June 17th, John 
M. Moore to Jenette D. Proctor, both of Waltham. 

June 15th, by Rev. J. A. Ames, Mr, John S. Whittaker to 
Miss Mary E. Harrington; June ivth, Mr. Hiram F. Varney to 
Miss Katie L. Morris; June 28th, Mr. David J. Smith to Miss 
Minerva J. Marston, all of Rockport. 

In East Bridgewater, July 6th, by Rev. J. F. Sheffield, Mr. 

John Blackmer, of Plymouth, to Mrs. Mary B. Main, of E. B. 
in Leominster, June 11th, by Rev. C. L. MeCurdy, Mr. Hen- 

ry A. Boutelle to Miss Martha Powers, both of Leominster. 

In Sudbury, June 15th, by Rev. Geo. Chapman, Mr, Walter 
Smithson, of Hudson, to Miss Harriet Lee, of stow. 

In Clinton, July Sth, by Rey. F. T. George, Mr. Charles 
Cross to Miss Lucy Gale, all of Clinton, 

In Orleaus, June 23d, by Rev. F. Gavitt, Sylvanus D. 
Knowles to Miss Harriet A. Mayo, both of Eastham; by the 
same, July 3d, Mr. Frederick D. Bliss, of Attleboro,’ to Miss 
Hannah Bb. Crowley, of Brewster, 

In Lincoln, July 1, by Rev. Geo. R. Palmer, Rodney Q. Lan- 
cester to Mary J. Lancester, both of Enfield. 

In Putnam, Conn., July 4, by Kev. Robert Clark, Mr. David 
Li. Chaffee to Miss Diantha R. Bo: worth, both of Putnam. 

In Bristol, Me., July 4th, by Rev. P. Rowell, Mr. Joseph L. 
Humphrey, of Bremen, to Miss Hattie E. Lewis, of Bristol. 
In Portland, Me., June 2, by Kev. 8. F. Wetherbee, Elden 
Brown to Miss Frances E. Adams, both of Sweden, Me.; June 
6th, Charles M. Shaw to Miss Frances D. Jackson, both of 
Portland, Me.; June 19th, Benj. F. Varrell to Miss Emeline P. 
Smith, both of Portland, Me.; June 26th, at the U.S. Hotel, 
Horatio F. Houghton, esq., of Worcester, Mass., to Mrs. Ma- 
ry E. Lampher, of Hanover, Me. 

In Great Falls, N. H.,June 20th, by Rev. N. M. Bailey, Mr. 
Samuel Kennison to Mrs, Martha C. Johnson, both of Great 
Falls; June 29th, Mr. Lafayette Ricker, of Rollingsford, to 
Miss Nellie J. Hill, of Berwick, Me.; July 3d, Mr. John W. 
Hayes to Miss Mary E. Hayes, both of Rochester. 

In the M. E. Church in Patchogue, N. Y., June 27th, by Rev. 
E. Sands, Rey. Geo. W. Ruland, of the N. H. Conference, to 
Miss Mary E. Weeks, of Patchogue, N. Y. 














a Deaths. 


In this city, Sunday afternoon, July 1ith, Kate Isabelle, eld- 
est daughter of the late Donald Bethune, esq., of Newfound- 
land, aged 1S years and 3 months. 

In Needham, June 30th, of inflammation of the bowels, 
Frank W., eldest son of Charles H. and Harriet C. Dewing, 
aged 13 vears. 

Departed this life, June 22d, in great peace, Sister Abigail 
Willis, She was one of the oldest members of the Sudbury 
M. E. Chureh, and a devoted, faithful, consistent Christian, 
beloved of all. 

In Limerick, Me., June 27th, with congestion of the lungs, 
Mrs. David Bean, aged 22 years. Sister bean came to us from 
the Church of Rome. She lived well, and died weil, 

At Norwalk, Conn., July 11th, of consumption, Moses A. 
Hill, late Captain U.S. A., aged 23 years, 




















HERALD CALENDAR, 

General Camp Mecting, at Vineland, N. J., begins July 17, 
Preachers’ Mecting, at Northampton, Mass., July 23, 24. 
Ministerial Association, at Dover, Me., Aug. 5-7. 
East Livermore Camp Mecting begins a 9. 
Ministerial Association, at E. Haverhill, N. H., Aug. 6, 7. 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp Meeting begins Aug, 12, 
Hamilton Camp Meeting begins Aug. 12. 
Yarmouthport Camp Meeting begins Aug. 13. 
Sandwich Dist, Stewards meet at Yarmouth, Aug. 16, 
Hatfield Camp Meeting begins Aug. 19. 
Sterling Junction Camp Meeting begins Aug. 26, 
Willimantic Camp ety Noy en Aug. 19, 

> u 26, 


Epping C Meeting, begins Aug. 26 
Lebanon Cainp Meeting begins Sept. 2. 


POST OFFICE ADDRESS. 
Rey. S. H. Beale, Milltown, Me. 





CLAREMONT DISTRICT APPORTIONMENTS. 
Missions. Pr. Aid, N.E.Ed.So Gen.Con, 


Claremont, $200 $30 $5 $6 
Newport, 130 20 10 4 
North Charlestown, 50 10 5 2 
Lempster and Goshen, 30 5 3 1 
Unity and W. Unity, 50 10 5 2 
Sunapec, 75 10 5 2 
Cornish, 20 5 2 1 
Croydon, 5 5 2 1 
Grantham, 100 2 10 4 
Lebanon, 150 20 10 4 
Enfield Centre, 20 5 2 1 
Enfield, 40 5 3 2 
Canaan, 25 7 3 2 
East Canaan, 7 10 5 2 
Goffstown, 10 5 2 1 
Nashua, Lowell St., 150 20 10 4 
” Chesnut St., 190 20 10 4 
Hudson, 30 5 3 2 
Brookiine 28 5 3 2 
Peterboro’, 20 10 5 2 
Rindge, 20 10 5 2 
Marlow, 100 ub 7 3 
Keene, 150 20 10 4 
Marlborough, 20 6 3 1 
Winchester, 57 10 5 2 
Ilinsdale, 57 10 5 2 
Chestertield, 42 7 4 2 
South Acworth, 57 7 4 2 
Gil-um, 10 5 2 1 
South Antrim, 20 5 2 1 
East Washington, 10 2 1 1 
Hillsboro’, 15 3 2 1 
= Centre, 25 10 5 2 

S Bridge, 25 10 5 2 
Henniker, 40 10 5 2 
Deering, 5 3 1 1 
Richmond, Lb 2 1 
South Merrimac, 10 2 1 1 
Webster, 1 5 1 1 
Wilmot, 25 5 1 1 


Let every preacher having charge be careful to look after 
all our benevolent enterprises. I trust the Official Boards will 
co-operate with them. For the different causes for which the 
Conference ordered collections, sce Minutes. My Brethren, I 
trust you will look after these interests in due time. 

G. W. H. CLARK, 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 

WORCESTER DISTRICT—SECOND QUARTER, 
July—13, 14, Hubbardston; 14, P.M., Princeton; 14, eve- 
ning, Oukdale; 20,21, Athol Depot; 21, P. M., Phillipston ; 
21, evening, South Royalston; 27, 28, East Pepperell; 28, 
P. M., Townsend; 28, evening, Lunenburg. 

August—3,4, Ashburnham ; 4, P. M., Winchendon; 4, eve- 
ning, East Templeton; 10, 11, Fitchburg; 11, P. M., Leomin- 
ster; 11, evening, Clinton; 17, 1s, Monson; 18, ?. M., Wales; 
1s, evening, Warren; 24, 25, Cherry Valley; 25, P. M., Mill- 
bury; 25, evening, New England Village; 31, Sept. 1, Ware. 
September—1, V’. M., West Brookfield; 1, evening, North 
Brooktield; 8, 9, Oxferd; 9, P. M., Webster; 9%, evening, 
Dudlev; 15, 16, Southbridge; 16, P. M., Charlton; 16, evening, 
kfield; 19, Barre; 22, 23, Leicester; 23, P. M., Spencer; 
ning, East Brookfield; 25, Whitinsville 26, East Doug- 
lass; 20,30, Worcester, Park St.; 30, P. M., Laurel st. 
October—6, 7, Worcester, Webster Square; 7, P.M., Main 
Street; 7, evening, Shrewsbury. D, DORCHESTER, 
Worcester, July 7. 















READFIELD DistricT—SECOND QUARTER, 
Auqust—N,. Sharon, 17, 18; Bingham, 31, Sept. 1. 
September—Madison (Blackwell's Hill), 4; Skowhegan, 7, 
8; Farmington, 14, 15; Strong. 21, 22; Rangely, 28, 29. 

(Remainder hereafter.] 
GEO, WEBBER. 





Bancor District—Time Changed, 
August—Dixmont, from 3, 4, to 10, 11; Greenville, from 10, 
il, to 3, 4. LUTUER IP. FRENCH, 

Oldtown, July 6. 
CORRECTION —The camp meeting at East Livermore will 
commence on Sept. 9th, instead of Aug. 9th, as in the notice 
of the last HERALD. Geo, WEBBER. 


The District Stewards for Readfield District will meet at E. 
Liyermore Camp Meeting, Sept. 11th, at 1 o’clock, P. M. 
GEO. WEBBER. 


A CAMP MEETING will be held, Providence permitting, 
onthe east side of the Sandy River, about one mile below 
Phillips Village, on the road to Strong Village, to commence 
on Monday, Sept. 23d, aud close Friday evening following. 
Ample provision, and at reasonable rates, will be made for 
the dation of visitors. GEO, WEBBER. 





~— Book Concern Potices. 








NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK.—This work is going 
well and is being used. That is the word—used. And where 
used according to its design is making capital congregational 
singing. The trouble of all such books is, they are nut used. 
Tunes are selected from other sources to prevent congrega- 
tional singing. Any church that will stand by the book one 
year will not soon give it up. Price, $2.50, 

A BUDGET OF FACTs.—We have just brought out an 
interesting volume entitled as above, begining with the story 
of “ President Lincoln's First Dollar.” It is an Ismo. of 221 
pages, and sells for fifty cents. It furnishes many fine things, 
gathered by the industrious Rev. R. Donkersley. 

THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN.—The April number 
of the Quarterly Review contains an article on this subject, 
sketching the objects, history and success of the business from 
the beginning. We have printed it in pamphiet form by itself, 
and shall be pleased to send a copy gratis to any one who will 
take the trouble to order it, and forward us a tro cent stamp 
to pay.the postage. 

LETTERS TO SCHOOLBOYS.—DBoys at school have many 
temptations, and are greatly liuble to be led astray- A father 
feeling this, some time since wrote a series of letters to his 
own son at school, which we have just published in goud style. 
It cannot be read without profit. It will be s-nt by mail post- 
paid on receipt vf one dollar, Parents, remember your boy at 
school, 

STILL ONWARD.—It is pleasant to notice the enward 
mareh of our ‘egitimate business. We made more Sunday 
School books last year than ever before in any one year, ane 
have bound seventy-three thousand volumes more this year tha: 
during the correspouding months of last. If all Methodi-> 
book sellers will keep a supply, and make these books promi 
vent in filling orders, the business may be carried to a much 
higher point. 

AN IMPORTANT QUESTION.—The treasury of the Sur 
day School Union is empty, and consideravly in debt; bu 
pressing applications continue to come from the poor an: 

jeserving, urging the committee to grant them books. Wha 
shall wedo?) We dislike very much to refuse the needed hely 
Will not every charge send as au early und liberal collection’ 
Wue will respond ¢ 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN.—We have just issued a charmin, 





Look of 321 pages, 16mo., entitled Tre Forest Boy; or, ¢ 
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EAST POLAND CAMP MEETING.—This meeting will 
commence Monday, Aug. 26th, and close the following Satur- 
day morning. Come all who can, from every quarter; come, 
looking for a special blessing from the great Head of the 
church, and he will meet us there. A. SANDERSON, 
Readtield, July 10. 


CAMP MEETING NOTICE. — Kennebunk Come. Mecting 
will commence Monday, Sept. 2d, and continue until Saturday. 
All proper arrangements for the occasion will be made by the 
Committee, and a glorious time is anticipated. Let the whole 
District rally to this feast. 

Annual! meeting of the District Stewards at the Stand, 1 0’- 
clock P. M., Wednesday. It is hoped that every charge upon 
the District will be represented. J. CoLry. 

Gorham, July 10. 


THE CAMP MEETING AT EAST MACHIAS, ME., will 
commence Sept. 9th, and close the followfng Saturday morn- 
ing. The Steamer City of Richmond, runs to Machiasport, a 
few miles from the ground. We hope to seea good number 
of ministers and other friends in the grove. There will be no 
camp meeting at Epping this year. 

Bucksport, July Ith. E. A. HELMERSHAUSEN. 


There will be a Preachers’ Meeting held at Tuftonboro’, N. 
H , commencing Thursday evening Aug. 22d, and continuing 
Friday. dav and evening. Preaching on Thursday evening by 
Rev. H. A. Mattison. Preaching on Friday evening by Rev. 
L. D. Barrows. Brethren will please come prepared with arti- 
cles of their own selection, Will not some of the brethren 
from the Merrimac River and the White Mountain Associa- 
tions favor us with their presence. Those “that are strong 
ougit to bear the infirmities of the weak.” 

Sandwich, N. Hf. M. T, CILLeY. 

NE WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND FEMALE COL- 
Late the Mall term of 13 weeks will commence August 12. 
Ladies proposing to enter the college course will be examined 


day of the opening of the Term. 
onsets Bill, J uly Is . 3t. H. P. Topsey, President. 





DELEGATION, By Dr. Porter. Lay Dele- 
| Fig Png y'~ Methodist Epi-copal Church calmly con- 


cts, each extra 





i i i hlewy a3 DP 
ideved. Its injustice and impractical *“tv. By James Porter, 
DD. 72 pp., paper. Price 15 cts, < 1.30 per dozen. Sent by 


___ Business Astices 


Every day brings to hand fresh evidence of the value, util- 
ity and superiority of BACHELLUER’s PATENT SKIRT SuP- 
ProrTeR. Ladies who are wearing it state that if they coulda 
not obtain another they would not part with the one they 
have for a great deal of money. Principal salesroom 405 
Washington Street, Boston. It. July is, 


° 











MANY sufferers from NEURALGIA, Painful Nervous Dis- 
eases, Hysteria Affections, and Extreme Debility, have been 
snatched from an early grave, by partaking of an occasional 
dose of De. TURNER’s Tic-Douloureur, or Universal Neu- 
ralgia Pill. This is no fiction. Apothecaries have the medi- 
cine. Principal Depot, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
Price $1 per package. Sy mail, two postage stamps extra. 


SAVE YouR Docror’s BILLs.—Cve’s Dyspepsia Cure will 
save the expense of a Doctor very many times, if kept on hand 
ready fur immediate use. In the Summer season, for Cholera 
Morbus, Pain in the Stomach, Diarrhea, ctc., it is a sure and 
certain remedy, It. July Is, 





Use Renyes Pain Kituine MAcic O1n.—“ It works like 
a charm.” tf. July 1g. 


Tue LApiss will find New Spring Dress Goods, Shawls, 
Capes,and articles usually found in a first-class Dry Goods 
House. A liberal discount to preachers’ families. 

QO. 5. CuRRIER & Co., 94 Hanover Street, tf. March 13, 


Use HULw’s Son BAY Rum Soap, and none other. For 
sale by the principal druggists. 
May 1. ly 


MoTHS AND FRECKLES.—The only reliable remedy for 
those brown discolorations on the face and neck, called Moth 
Patches and Freckles, is Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion, 
Prepared by Dr. B.C. Perry Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Sold by all Druggists in Boston and elsewhere, 
dune 12, 6mos, 


Fisner’s CovGn Drops.—A standard remedy for Coughs 
and Consumption, prepared by G. W. Wallingford, grandson 
of the late Dr. Fisher. Nason, Symonds & Co., Kennebunk, 
Me., Propri ; G.C, Goodwin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, 
Boston, N, E. Agents. 3mos. June 5. 








PETER CooPeR’s GELATINE will make Delicious Jellies 
with great ease. Also, 

Blanc Mange, 

Charlotte Russe, ete, 

Directions for Use with the Packages. 

For sale by Grocers and Druggists. Depot, No. 17 Burling 
Slip, New York. 6mos. June 5. 


CoLGATE & COMPANY’s AROMATIC VEGETABLE SOAP 
combined with Glycerine. Recommended for the delicate skin 
of Ladies and Children. Invented by CoLGATE & Co., New 
York. Sold by all Dealers. ly. June 5. 


FISuER’s COMPOUND MANDRAKK BITTERS.—From the 
original recipe. Unrivaled for its eficacy. A sure cure for 
Diseases of the Blood and Secretions. Prepared by G. W. 
Wallingford, grandson of the late Dr. Fisher. Nason, Sy- 
monds & Co., Kennebunk, Me., Proprietors; Rust, Bros. & 
Bird, 43 Hanover Street, Boston, Sole Agents for New Eng- 
land. 3mos, June 5, 





BEAUTIFUL HAtir.—Chevalier’s Life for the Hair positively 
restores gray hair to its original color and youthful beauty ; 
imparts life, strength and growth to the weakest hair; stops 
its falling out at once; keeps the head clean; is unparalleled 
asa hair-dressing. Sold by all druggists, fashionable hair- 
dressers, and dealers in fancy goods. The trade supplied by 
the wholesale druggists, SARAH A, CUEVALIER, M.D., New 
York, eop6mos, June 5, 


—— Ghe Blarkets, 








BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, July 10, 
At market for the current week: Cattle, 1287; Sheep and 
Lambs, 6,383; Swine, 1980; number of Western Cattle 1171; 
Eastern Cattle, 5; Working Oxen and Northern Cattle, 50, 
Prices. Beef Cattle—Extra, $13.50 a $14.00; tirst quality, 
13.00 @ $13.50; second quahty, 812.502 $12.75; third quality, 
$11.50 @ $12.25 B 100 Ibs. (the total weight of hides, tallow 
and dressed beef.) 
Country Hides, 9} @ 1% ® %; Country Tallow, 6hc @ 7, Ph, 
Wool Sheep Skins, 2.25 @ $2.75; Lamb skins, 50c each, 
Calf Skins 20 g 22c # hb. Sheared Sheep Skins, 25¢ each. 
The supply of Beeves in market is not +o large, and the qual- 
ity not so good as that of last week. The trade has been ac- 
tive, and prices were about the same as those of last week, 
There have not been any Beeves}from Maine for several weeks 
past, and but a few Working Oxen in market; most of the 
workers that are brought to market are from that section. 
Stores—There are but few Stores at market except Working 
Oxen and Milch Cows. Most of the small Cattle are bought 
up to slaughter. 
Working Oxen—But a small supply in market. Prices range 
from $220 @ $260 ¥ pair. There will be but few pairs in until 
Cattle come again from Maine, 
ilch Cows—Sales ordinary $65 @ 80; extra $85 @ $110; 
Store Cows #44 @ $45 @ head. There are not many extra Cows 
in market; we quote sales of 2 at $50, 2 at $55 @& 60, 1 at $7, 
and lat $100, There is not a very active demand, 
eep and Lambs—The supply is not so dere as it was one 
week ago. The trade has n dull. ye quote sales of 
Lambs at $3.00, $3.25, $3.50 @ $3.12, $4, $4.18} B 4.50 # head; 
old Sheep at 54,7 % cw tb. 
Swine—There is & few Store Pige in market, which re- 
+ 2 Ne @ 8c ¥ b; Kat Hogs—1800 at market; prices 7 @7)¢ 





RETAIL PRICE. 
INSIDE FANEUIL HALL MARKET, 


paovesrons. en Ya nerng ee gg 6 . 8 

Lump Butter, best, o8 Onions, bunch, 

Tub ist quality, 28 @ 33 \Carrots, # beh, @ 12% 

2d quality, 20 @ 25 ‘Lettuce, # head, 5@ 00 

Cheese, 16 @ 22 |Turnips, # peck, 87 @ 50 

Eggs, doz, 00 @ 23 Beets, # peck a 2% 

Beef, fresh, 12 @ 40 Potatoes, ¥ pk, @ 30 
Salted, 14 @ 20 Sweet Potatoes, pk, @1 00 
Smoked 25 @ 00 [Green Peas, pk, 37 @ 75 

Pork, fresh, 14 @ 15 Pickles, gal, 60 @ 75 
Salted, lta 16 —— k 50 @1 00 

Hams, Boston, 16 @ 00 |New Turnips, beh, ~ @10 12 

Lard, best, 14 @ 15 Beans, white, pk, 100 @1 25 

Veal, 10@ ° 

Lamb, ¥ B, = @ ~4 Dried A uve nen 

ton 24¢ | ; pples, 
rai . ‘Apples, ¥ peck, "75 @1 00 


POULTRY. Lemons, doz, 25 @ 50 
25 





Turkeys, th, @ 30 Veaches,incans, 40 @ 50 
Chickens,Spring,pr, 15042 60 Cranberries, bu, 6 00 @8 00 
Old Fowls, %, 25 @ 30 \irapes, Malaga, wh, @3 00 
Ducks, young, pr, 1 54 ae 4 oo vb, 15 @ 20 

‘aaecbabe ° \Mecaina:¥ doz, 50a1 00 

yeenranem. 

Tomatoes, Bermuda, 

qt. box,, * @ 50 | country WaltA 

ions, ountry Hay 

— . a o!| vi00%s, ' 135 @ 170 
W. I. Squashes, %, @ 5 Eastern pressed, 
Radishes, .—~ or ° Po md ton, 25 00 @28 00 
Asparagus, bunc fi raw, 
Dandelions, ¥ pk, @ 00! ¥100fs, 115 @ 130 


Money continues easy, and surplus balances have been Jet 
by the banks at 5 percent. in round sums on Government 
collateral, borrowers in some cases taking small bills. The 
nominal rate for ordinary transactions, however, remains at 
6 percent. Foreign exchange dull, but firm. Government 
securities show a fractional decline. ‘he stock market pre- 
sents few features of interest. 

Cotton.—The demand is quite limited. Manufacturers pur- 
chase only in small lots for immediate use. We quote ordi- 
nary to good ordinary at 20 @ 2zc; low middling 23 @ 24c; 
middling 25 @ 26c; good middling 28 @ 29¢ ¥ Ib. 

Flour.—The market has been rather more active for good, 
but low grades continue dull and unsettled. Sales of Western 
superfine at $6 @ $8; common extra $9 @ 11; medium do 
$11.50 @ $13; good and choice Michigan and Ohio $14.50 @ 
15; Mlinois and Southern Ohio @14 @ 16; St. Louis good and 
choice $14a 18 ¥ bbl. In Canada, sales of common extras in 
bond at $7.50 @8 per bbl, gold; white wheat brands $13.50 
@ 15 per bbl. Nothing of importance doing in Southern, and 
prices are nominal. Corn Meal has been selling at #5.87} @ 
6.25 per bbl. Rye Flour is selling in small lots at #74 8 ¥ 
bbl. 

Provisions —Pork has been in moderate demand. Sales of 
prime at $19.25 a 19.60; mess $23; clear $25 a 26 per bbl. 
Beef has been in steady demand. Salesof common mess “ 

: 23 @ 25; mess $25 @ 27; family 
3 b27 Soy wl. Land ic Pagans nso f and. I sales in 
bbls at 13 a 134c #% ™. Smoked Hams 15 a 15jc for plain 
and 164 @ 17jc for covered. 

Produce.—Butter continues dull, Sales of choice new at 20 
@ 26c # th. Cheese is in moderate demand. Sales of new, 
including dairies, at8 @ lfc; English dairy at 12 ¢ lic; Pine 
Apple 18 @ 20c ¥ th. Beans are in steady demand. Sales of 
hand picked medium at $4, pea and marrow $4.25 @ 4.75 ¥ 
bushel. Dried Apples are dull. Sales of Western 6 @ 8c; 
Eastern 125 a lic # th. Canada Peas are selling at $1.50 ¥ 
bushel. DPoultry at 25¢ ¥ th. Eggs 20c # dozen. 





~ Advertisements. 











(PRUE METHODS OF PROMOTING PERFECT 
LOVE. 

¥ ;. Being a part of the debate in the New York 
LPR the best methods of promoting the 
experience of Perfect Love. ; a 

a sent with at fullness and sharpness 

PRareronng mors 9 heny of the bertheen in the region of New 
York on the snbject of Christian Holiness. 

The honored names of the brethren whose addresses are 
given, are a sufficient guaranty to the church that the doctri- 
nal views are orthodox, and both scriptural and Wesleyan, 
and the practical suggestions of the highest value. 

The speeches are by Rev. J. 8S. Inskip, Rev. Wm. H. Boole, 
Rev. J. A. Roche, Rev. B. M. Adams, Rev. G. A. Hubbell, 
Rev. John Parker, and Rev. Samuel Dunn, the venerable 
traveling companion of Dr. Adam Clark. 

Allofthese ministers are members of the New York or 
New York East Conferences. - * ee 

has an introductory’statement by Rev. 
Pian pee New York. thts is a timely book, 
and cannot fail to encourage the hearts of be lovers of — 
the old time e st o . 
eit deabeless erove a strong bulwark against the prevailin 
rejudices and error: which beset this Wesleyan Doctrine 
Christian Perfection. We have made arrangements to 
mptly meet the wide demand which will certainly be made 
Por this new work. 

12mo.,’paper covers. Price 50 cents. Sent post paid on re- 
ceipt of piice. 

Published by FOSTER & PALMER, .JR., 14 Bible House, 
New York. 3t July 1s 


MERICAN METHOD FOR THE PIANO. A 
A Short, Comprehensive and Practical Method by Edgar A. 
Robbins, Professor of the Pianoforte. This work meets the 
daily requirements of the Pianist, combining Harmony with 
those indispensable points recommended by all eminent mas- 
ters for ‘daily pruetice, and readily imparts a knowledge of the 
art of understanding and surmounting the dithculties of the 
Various Schools. Vrice $4.50. Sent post-paid. OLIVER 
DITSUON & CU., Publishers, 277 Washington wee ped 














'S WANTED for the Standard Illustrated 
DN rtd of the Bibie. yt is cheaper and better adapted to 
the wants of the people than any other work on the subject. 
Send for circulars, with terms, and a full description of the 
work, Address NATIUNAL PUBLISHINL CU, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. at July 18 


WANTED_Axents in every Town and County to 

sell * Chase's Laproved Lu'tar Microscope” and * fe- 
seriptire Eational Bank Detector.” just out. Over 20.090 §. 1h. 
2100 per month made clear. Sample, with book, sent by mail 











Por sale by JAMLS P. MAGEE, 5 ( ormhill, Boston, 


on receipt of $1. Call on or address O. N, CHASE, 81 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, 4t July 18 


(CAM? westTine aT M 


pat Sand [1 A.M. and 2 P. 
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ARTHA’S VINEYARD: 
a Go and séturn daily, The Steamers of the N. B. Vine- 
ya ey N. Stewmboat Co. will leave New Bedford daily, at 
av UC ‘hw, Unik ‘Pues: Am Wath; and after that 
y unt ednesday, Adg-2zist, will wave ew Bedford daily 
Wharf from Ang, 12th to 2ist, at 3°30 A Meand SP 
Pures . . 0719.30 A. M. and 5 P. M. 
a rand midi polton, Providened, &¢, will take the mor 
from tonto Camp M ' 1 
ag Providence, #223: Nee ee 9: Tae 
uly 8" Bt ANDREW G. PIERCE, Agents 


AMP MEETING TEN’ 3 
Cc SALE, At. Sizes. Charges melee apoio Oe 
bay al D. HOYT, JR., at Holway & Hallett’s, 11 Commer- 
harf, 3t duty 18° 








cial 





SE RENNE’S PAIN KILLING M } : 
U “It works likeacharm.” Vt is cedar PF sary Mey 9 
to use, and cures pain as certainly a8 water quénches fire! 
The ple say it is the very best th to cure Headache 
Toothache, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Bruises, Burns Sprains, 
Cholera Morbus, Cramps, Colds in the Head, and all similar 
complaints, they ever tried; and the demand for it is iéreay- 
ing allover the country. Tryit, reader. Call on the merchant 
where you trade, and he will furnish it to you at the manufuc- 
turer’s lowest prices, b: sts, Merchants and 
G ers add +» RENNE, Sole Proprietor, 
Pittstield, Mass. Sold wholesale by GEO. C, GOODWIN & 
CO., and M. 8. BURR & CU., Boston. ig July 18 








THE UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY. 
Their First Mortgage Donds as an Investment. 
The rapid progress of the Union Pacific Railroad, now build- 
ing west from Omaha, Nebraska, and forming, with its west- 
ern ions, an unbroken line across the continent, attracts 
attention to the value of the Eirst Mortgage Bonds which the 
Company now offer to the public. The first question asked by 
prudent investors is, ‘ Are these bonds secure?” ‘Next, 
“« Are they a profitable investment?” To reply in brief: 
lst. The early completion of the whole great line to the 
Pacific is as certain as any future business event can be. The 
Government grant of over twenty million acres of land and 
fifty million dollars in its own bonds practically guarantees it. 
One fourth of the work is already done, and the track con. 
tinues to be laid at the rate of two miles a day, 
2. The Union Pacific Railroad bonds are issued upon w! at 
promises to be one of the most profitable lines of railroad in 
the country. For many years it must be the only line connect - 
ing the Atlantic and Pacfie; and being without competition, 
jt can maintain remanerative rates, 
3d. 376 miles of this road are finished, and fully equipped 
with depots, locomotives, cars, etc., and two trains are daily 
running each way. The materials for the remaining 141 miles 
to [the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains are on hand, and 
it is under contract to be done in September. 
4th. The net earnings of the sections already finished are 
several iimes greater than the gold interest upon the First 
Mortgage Bonds upon such sections, and if not another mile 
of the road were built, the part already completed would not 
only pay interest and exp , but be profitable to the Corm- 
pany. 
5th. The Union Pacific Railroad bonds can be issued only 
as the road progresses, and therefore can never be in the 
market unless they represent a bona jide property. 
6th. Their amount is strictly limited by law to a sum equal 
to what is granted by the U. S. Government, and for which it 
takes a second lien as its security. This amount upon the firet 
517 miles west from Omaha is only $16,000 per mile, 
7th. The fact that the U. 8. Government-considers a second 
lien upon the road a good investment, and that some of the 
shrewdest railroad builders of the country have already paid 
in five million dollars upon the stock (which is tu them a third 
lien), may well inspire contidence in a first lien. 
8th. Although it is not claimed that there can be any better 
securities than Governments, there are parties who consider 
a tirst mortgage upon such a property as this the very best 
security in the world, and who sell their Governments to re- 
invest in these bonds—thus securing a greater interest. 
9th, As the Union Pacific Railroad bonds are offered for 
the present at 90 cents on the dollar and accrued interest, they 
are the cheapest security in the market, being over 15 percent, 
less than U.S. Stocks, 
loth, At the current rate of premium on gold, they pay 
Over Nine per Cent. Interest. 
The daily subscriptions are already large, aud they will con- 
tinue to be received in New York by the 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No.7 Nassau St., 
CLARK, DonGr & Co., BANKERS, 51 Wall St., 
Joun J. Cisco & Son, BANKERS, No. 33 Wall St., 
Henry CLews & Co., BANKERS, 32 Wall St., 
and by BANKS AND BANKERS generally throughout the 
United States, of whom maps and deseriptive pamphlets may 
be obtained, They will also be sent by mail from the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 20 Nassau Street, New York, on application. 
Subscribers will select their own Agents in whom they bave 
confidence, who alone will be responsible to them for the safe 
delivery of the bonds. 








JOUN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 
July 18 at NEW YORK. 


Orecu: LAR LETTERS OF CREDIT, AVAILA- 
BLE FOR TRAVELERS 
IN ALL COUNTRIES OF : 
EUROPE, ASIA AND AFRICA 
ISSUED ON 
OUR BANKERS 
—IN— 
LONDON AND PARIS. 
—nY— 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
89 STATE STREET, Boston. ( 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE on all points BOUGHT AND SOLD, 
May 8 3mos 








5 000 WANTED. I can invest safely, on 
> good worn oe for a term of two to five years, 
from $1,000 to $5,000, at 12 # cent. interest, payable annually, 
No charge for investing. Refer to Rev. G. R. Bent, of New 
England Conference, J.P. Magee, at Boston Depository, or 
to Bishop Ames or to Bishop Simpson, Address REV. T. A. 
GOODWIN, Indianapolis, Indiana, 8t June 12 





ELLS! WEST TROY BELL FOUNDERY. 
(Established in 1826.) 

The subscribers continue to manufacture at their old and 
well known Foundery, their superior Bells for Churches 
Academies, Factories, S b 1 ives, Fire Alarms, 
etc., made of genuine bell metal (copper and tin composition), 
mounted with their Improved Patented Mountings, and war- 
ranted in every particular. 
“That no substitute, equal to copper and tin, for making 
Bells, has yet been discovered,” has recently been announ ed 
as the decision of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and is a fact well known where bells of base material, sueh 
as Iron, Crude Steel, ete., have been brought into comparison 
with a good article of the genuine Bronze. Not possessing 
any marked resonant or vibratory qualities, such material 
cannot produce a good ringing bell; and, while genuine bell- 
metal, as material, always has a high commercial value, the 
other can only command the price of old tron. 
An assortment of our Bells is kept at the Foundery, as 
also with our General Agents, FAIRBANKS & Co., (SCALK 
WAREHOUSK,) 252 BroADwWAY, NEW York, who will sell at 
Foundery prices, and who, with the undersigned, will give 
prompt attention to all orders and communications. 
For full information in regard to our Bells, send for an 
illustrated Catalogue. E. A. & G. R. MENEELY, 
June 5 ly West Troy, N. Y. 


IANO AND SINGING FOR TEACHERS.— 
Mrs. PAIGE is very successful in fitting Teachers of Pi- 
ano-Forte and Singing by her new method, Time required 
from three to six months. Pupils can fit by correspondence, 
after remaining with Mrs. P. one week. References given on 
application. No one is authorized to teach this method ex- 
cept by permission of Mrs. Paige, who is the inventor and 
sole proprietor, Address MRS. J. B. PAIGE, 246 Washing- 
ton Street, Rooms ¥ and 4, or care of OLIVER DITSON, 277 
Washington Street. 3mos May 15 


THE NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having ‘Ss00. somal of 











and cash assets exceeding 

$500,000, 
continue toinsure against Hazards by Fire, on Merchandize, 
Furniture and other property; also on Buildings, for one or 
five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston, 
DIRECTORS, 
Silas Pierce, Jolmn Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
John P. Ober, A. A. Wellington, John C. Potter, 
C. Henry Parker, Solomon Piper, Paul Adams, 
Benj. E. Bates, Ebenezer Atkins, Ed Wigglesworth, 


: ion Reed Ezra C. Dyer. aml. E. Sawyer. 
Pee , ALBERT BOWKER, President, 
IrnvinG Morse, Secretary. ly Feb 21 





ISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 

Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Asthma, Croup, Whooping 
Cough, Quinsy, and the numerous as well as dangerous dis- 
eases of the Throat, Chest and Lungs, prevail in our changea 
ble climate at all seasons of the year: few are fortunate 
enongh to escape their baneful influence. How important 
then to have at hand a certain antidote to all these complaints, 
Experience proves that this exists in Wistar’s Balsam to an 
extent not found in any other remedy; however severe the 
suffering, the application of this soothing, healing and won- 
derful Balsam at once vanquishes the disease and restores the 
sufferer to wonted health. 

From Mr. W. BAsseETT, 
t Master and also Postmaster at Agawam, Mass. 

= genet Dr. WisTAr’s BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 
to the afflicted portion of the community, as a remedy of no 
ordinary character in diseases of the Lungs, and fully entitled 
to all that itelaims. My wife has been so severely troubled 
with a hard, dry cough, as to unfit her for the ordinary domes- 
tic duties of life, and threatening hard to result in CONFIRMED 
CONSUMPTION. Nothing seemed to afford rt 4 permanent re- 
lief in the usual remedies resorted to: but with my advice she 
began the use of WISTAR’S BALSAM, and with the most com- 
plete success, as a triumph of medicine over disease. A change 
was apparent to all, soon after commencing its use, and before 
using up the second bottle the cough ha@ taken its departure, 
So inuch for those similurly afflicted and disposed to be skepti- 


” 
~ by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont St., 
Boston, and for sale by Druggists generally. 





FULA. 
DR. LUGOL, of Pari=, one of the most eminent Chemists of 
id: 


> sa! 
Eur, The most astounding results may be anticipated when 
Todine can be dissolved in pure water.” 

Dr. H. ANDERS, after fifteen years of scientific research and 
experiment, has succeeded in issolving one and one quarter 
grains of glodine to each fluid ounce of water, and the most as- 
founding its have followed its use, particularly in Scrofula 
and diseases therefrom. Circulars free, 

Dr. H. Anders’ Iodine Water is for sale by J. P. DINS- 
MORE, 36 Dey St., N.Y., —_ all Druggists. 

July: 


CURE FOR FEMALE WEAKNESS. For Gen- 
eral Debility. This is the best Medicine known for those 
complaints, made from an Indian recipe. By enclosing three 
cent postage stamp IJ will rend you my Circular, which will 
give testimonials, and the diseases it will cure, 

Prepared and sold by MRS LINUS BELCHER, Randolph, 
Mass.; also sold by MRS. LEWIS PACKARD, North Jay, 
Me., and by all Druggists, Price One Dobar per bottle. 

May 8 3mos 








WHEELER & WILSON’S HIGHEST PREMI. 
UM SEWING MACHINES are 

TAE MOST SIMPLE, THE MOST DURABLE, 

and the most USEFUL SEWING MACHINE in the market. 

Less machinery than other machines, and better adapted to 

all kinds of sewing. 





H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 





28 Washington Street, Boston, 
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exhortations will only excite ridicule and disgust. 


TERIAL EDUGATION: THE “i on the platform of the Public Convention, and his 


ISTIO SYSTEM. 


In these positions every Christian congregation 


ivered the Trustees and Visitors| wants a man of whom it need not be ashamed; a 
og poy ever Pate! Biblical Institute, Con-| man who can teach men; a man to be looked up 


cord, N. H., June 12th, 1867. 
BY WILLIAM F. WARREN, D.D. 


to. They are right in this demand. The public 
teachers of religion ought to be superior men. 
They ought to lead and mould the thinking of 


: Old Testament Economy we find two] their generation, And never was the duty more 
, gue dine religious orders : ) The regular] urgent or more difficult than at this very hour. 
e 


vitical Priesthood, and (2) th 


rophets raised] Questions which in former times were only timid- 


up from time to time to restore religion to its] ly broached in Latin in the secret sessions of the 


primitive purity, and to further develop the plan 


s| learned, are now openly debated at the fireside, 


and will of Jehovah. The two orders differed in} in the smoking car at the table d’hote. New dis- 

very important particulars, as, for instance, with| coveries in the sciences, and new triumphs in the 

respect to their call, The Priest, as a descendant] arts, are constantly cone public mind, and 
t 


from Levitical stock, was born to his profession ;} making it impatient of all 


at is old. Infidelity 


the Prophet, on the contrary, might be called] is endeavoring, with desperate earnestness, to 


from any tribe, from any family, from any earth! 
avocation. Again they differed as to the wor 


subsidize these new-born sciences, and to divorce 
the arts from the service of religion. In this land, 


" . The Priest had his} in addition to all these questions, we have just 
hives ‘anonialy “Jetned functions, which re-| now upon our hands a rediscussion and resettle- 


mained the same from generation to generation 


ment of some of the profoundest social problems 


; 


, was an extraor-| that have ever claimed the attention of philoso- 
ae My vies ismuiner anivosied with extraor-| phers. The public mind is more or less unsettled 
diene : and exceedingly various commissions. with respect to scores of social, ethical and relig- 
Cotresponiilag with this difference in function ious questions. Who shall be their guides in so 


there was also a difference in point of legal quali 


-| critical a juncture? Shall it be the pot-house pol- 


ficati ‘ the Prophet, all that was] itician, the weathercock editor, the philosophic 
= x Ry iy > <o oon was an| novelist, the infidel lecturer, or shall it be the di- 


exhibition of those supernatural powers and work 


s} vinely appointed and publicly recognized custo- 


ich G : ed to authenticate the] dians of religion and morals? — It will not be these 
; dnope 4 L ven nee Me peordiner . The man] latter, cannot be, unless they qualify themselves 
might have sprung from lowly and despised an-| for such leadership. In the grand discussions 
cestry, might be wholly untaught in the lore of} now pending and impending, the people will look 
the schools, might, like Elisha, have been called] to those better educated than themselves and take 
from the ploug or. like Amos, from among the] from them their opinions. If they have confi- 
herdmen of ‘Tekoa, it mattered nothing. Solongas]} dence in their pastor's scientific acquisitions, and 
he could show by supernatural signs tuat the burden} in his mastery of the problems debated, they will 
of the word of the Lord was with him, so long believe in the harmony of Science and Revelation, 
kings, chief captains, and even the priests were in the Compatibility of Social Progress and Evan- 
bound to hear and to obey him. The case of the gelical Religion. If on the contrary they have 
Priest was quite different. Not only was it neces-| reason to believe that their religious teacher is un- 


sary that he should be descended from ‘the hie 


-}| acquainted with the science of the day, unfamiliar 


rarchical stock, and so divinely set apart for this with the beosiage of science upon the interpreta- 


office and ministry, but he was also required to tion of the Bib 


e, unskilled in the problems of 


possess other definite personal qualifications not Christian Sociology, they will turn to other pro- 


required of the Prophet. In order to a legitimate fessed teachers and 1 


tA 1 





his well-meant warn- 


i i ion, it wasnecessary,| ings against ‘‘false philosophy” and ‘ godless 
ore cater th loon tv ~ party should bate science.” They will drink in without stint the un- 
been examined and found free from one hundred] christian and anti-christian sentiment which satu- 
and twenty bodily defects, any one of which} rates so large a portion of our popular literature, 
would disqualify him for the office. Ifa married{ they will hang upon the lips of every straggling 
man, his wife must never have been a harlot, or] ranter, who in the name of science goes about to 
divorced, or profane. He must have attained a] ridicule Christianity ;- ma will study aeapees 

y, 


certain age, must have received the priestly con-| Ethics, the law of the Fami 


Social Reform, not 


ion, must habitually live in accordance with} their Bibles, but the drivelings of a hireling Press. 
me iD ieee ire. So strict were the] Some will stand fast and be true to Christianity 
ancient Law and Usage touching the qualifications} from principle, but if we desire our young people, 


required for the priestly office. 


our more intelligent and influential classes, our 


hia discrimination touching the matter of legal] communities as a whole, to retain that general 


qualification in the case of 


rophet and Priest} moral and Christian character which has thus far 


was no accident; there were the best of reasons] distinguished them, the religious teacher, the pas- 
for it. The Prophet had but to deliever his mes-] tor who ministers to them, must have a general 
sage, and passon. ‘The Priest, on the contrary, education superior to theirs. 


was in important respects a pastor. His duties in 


Equally self-evident is the other part of our as- 


connection with the temple service required wis-] sertion, to wit, that in order to the highest efii- 
dom, sobriety, and a developed sense of the pro-| ciency, our New England Methodist Pastors re- 
pricties of his office. But these duties constituted] quire a professional education — to that of 
only a small part of the entire number devolved} their professional compeers of other denomina- 
upon him by the Laws ‘The duties he owed] tions. Look at it a moment. Is not success in 
directly to the people demanded a yet higher de-| any life-calling largely conditioned upon the char- 


gree of knowledge, experience and judgment. 


acter of those with whom one has to compete? 


The Priests were the accredited religious teachers] The man who in Iowa ranks as the best architect 
of the nation; they were required to fulfill the] jn the State might in Boston be unable to earn 


duties of a Sanitary Board for the whole country ; 


his office rent. What is the difference? Is he 


they were to assist at every session of a Coroner's} not the same man? Is not his eye as accurate 


Jury ; they were to fix the commutation money in 


and his hand as skillful as before? Certainly. 


the case of impracticable vows; they were to pre-| The only difference is his work is now subjected 


side over all divine ordeals; they were to pro- 
nounce upon the cleanness or uncleanness of 


to a comparison which it cannot sustain. He is 
now foreed to compete with a taste and skill so 


every man’s house and person ; they were to} superior to his own, that even his fancied master- 
officiate as assessors in judicial proceedings too] pieces are thrown completely in the shade. Just 


difficult for the ordinary courts of justice ; in fine, 
they were at once, and in the highest scnse of the 
words, pastors, physicians and magistrates of the 
people. Surely, we cannot wonder, if in view of 


so in every profession. If you wish your son to 
succeed as a physician, try to give him as 
good an education as other physicians enjoy. 
You do not expect him to succeed as a lawyer un- 


these duties the Law required, that ‘the Priest's} less he have the same advantages as other law- 
lips should keep knowledge,” that he should be a} yers. So the church must not oe our pastors 
e 


man of superior intelligence, a man to whom the 
people could in all diflicult-and doubtful cases re- 
sort with full confidence that his decision would be 
worthy of ‘*a messenger of the Lord of Hosts” 
(Mal. ii. 7). . : - 
The distinction which I have thus briefly indi- 
cated between the Prophet and the Priest, is one 
of the greatest importance in the discussion of the 
topic before ug...,Under the New Dispensation as 
under the Old, Ged has his ordinary and his extra- 
ordinary messengers. Wherever the Christian 
Chureh has become firmly, established, and has 
entered upon a normal historic life, we find two 
orders of Christian laborers, corresponding in all 
important respects to those of the ancient Econ- 
omy. Thus the Catholic Church has her regular 


to achieve the same success as others unless she 
can afford them the professional training which 
other pastors enjoy. 

** But,” exclaims some zealous brother, fresh 
from the glorifications of our Centennial celebra- 
tions, ** our Pastors have achieved a greater suc- 
cess than those of other denominations, and that 
too without their professional training.” 

Allow me, good brother, to challenge that as- 
sertion. Remember that we are not talking of 
the glorious revivals in which New England 
Methodism was born, and by which it was propa- 
gated from State to State and from town to town. 
They were the work, under God, of Methodist 
Prophets not Priests, Evangelists not Pastors. 
That work was glorious, and its lustrous record 


) ee ar and her preaching friars, the Church of | will ever shine in the illuminated history of the 


ngland her priests and readers, the American 
churches their pastors and evangelists, Methodism 
her itinerant aud local preachers. The Pastor in 
all these cases, whatever his technical name, rep- 





Kingdom of God. It was a campaign which 
ended in fullest victory. Vital godliness, in a 
vital and practical form, was revived throughout 
the land. A portion of the converts were organ- 


resents, as far as the nature of the case will admit,| jzed into Methodist Churches, and then, and not 


the Priest of the Old Dispensation ; the Evangelist, 


till then, did the old evangelistic work gradually 


on the contrary, whatever you may please to call] and by Providential necessity, give place to the 
c 


him, represents under like Jimitati-n the Prophet. 


pastoral. The Methodist preacher, though still, 


When, therefore, we come to talk about Ministe-| as he ought to be, according to his opportunities 


rial Education, it makes all the difference in the 
world which sense you attach to the word minis- 
ter. If by that word you understand simply and 
solely an Evangelist, one may discourse to you till 
doomsday about the desirableness and necessity 
of Ministerial Education, and still you will not see 
it. And with such a conception of the ministerial 
office, you are perfectly right. The Christian 
Evangelist needs no technical, professional edu- 
cation. . Like, the ancient Prophet, he has an 
especial work, and for that work he needs nothin 
but that direct divine call and equipment of which 
he is nth ious e will do better 
without a ae of the different theories and 
technical rules of Homiletics than he will with it. 
His untatored naturalness is an element of his 
wer. Just as the Baptist’s simple robe of cam- 





‘el's hair made his words far more impressive than 


if he had been arrayed in the soft raiment of a 
city eourtier, so a transparent simplicity will 
always add to aChristian Evangelist’s personal 
efliciency. The less of human wisdom men see 
in such a man, the more will they be startled and 
impressed by the divine wisdom of his utterance. 
For his work, the simple work of rebuking sin 
and pointing to the Lamb of God, the true 
Evangelist receives in and with his divine call 
the sole special and distinctive qualification 
needed. 

In this discourse, however, I understand by 
the Christian minister, not the Zvangelist, but the 
Pastor. By the term Ministerial Education I 
mean Pastoral Education, the education which a 
New England Methodist Pastor needs to qualify 
him for the largest usefulness. What is this 
education? How shall it be secured? To these 
two weighty questions I would invite your patient 
attention. 

I. First, then, what is that education requisite 
to qualify our New England Pastors for the greatest 
possible usefulness. 

In every profession the amount of scientific 
acquisition requisite to success depends, more 
perhapsthan upon anything else, upon the state 
of soeiety in the given case. The merest school- 


an Evangelist, became primarily and chiefly a 
Pastor, a ‘* preacher-in-charge” of a Christian 
flock. The question therefore is not with respect 
to the success of the Fathers and Founders of our 
Ohurch in New England, as compared with that 
of the ministers then holding the ground, That 
is an entirely foreign matter. .The question is, 
IIave our later preachers, our Methodist Pastors 
in the proper sense of that word, achieved that 
success in the work of the Christian Pastorate 
which the*pastors of other denominations have 
achieved? Reluctant as I am to make such an 
admission, I eonfess I must doubt it. It may be 
true that our membership has increased in larger 
ratio than that of older churches, but one grand 
reason for this is to be sought, not in the superi- 
ority of our ministry, but in the fact that these 
older churches have long since absorbed those 
elements of the general population which pos- 
sessed affinity with them, wh:le Methodism, con- 
tinually expanding its area has continually come 
in contact with new elements of growth. Our in- 
crease has come mainly from the formation and 
growth of new churches, not from the rapid in- 
erement of old ones. I think it very doubtful 
whether any of our churches over fifty years old 
grow faster than those of other denominations 
along side. Some I fear do not grow as fast. 
Coming down then to the plain unvarnished fact, 
I fear it must be conceded that our New England 
Methodist pastors, when measured by the stand- 
ard of broadest public usefulness, fall behind 
their brethren of other denominations. I really 
believe that their influence upon education, upon 
questions of public duty, upon young men and 
women, upon the leaders of public opinion in 
middle life, is not equal to that exerted by the 
pastors of some other denominations, taken man 
for man, I sometimes fear that our preaching is 
not, on the whole, supexior to that in other 
churehes, even in the very qualities for whic™ur 
fathers were distinguished, pungency, force, and 
hallowed unction. The most powerful awakening 
sermon I have heard since my return to this coun- 
try last July, was from the lips of a regularly ed- 


4 has mastered a text-book of} ucated New England clergyman, of a different 
Physfology amd 7 iene, possesses an amount of} faith from ours. T have heard all classes of our 


physiological knowledge which would have made 
the fortunes, and secured the immortality of a 
dozen physicians in the Middle Ages. So the 
information requisite in order to a successful 
practice of law in our day is probably four or 
five times as great as it was in the Colonial Era, 
Each year the amount is increasing; each year 
new laws are being enacted, new and better 
trained competitors crowding into the field. 
Standards of ed jon which would have ensured 
success once, will not answer now. Trainings 
which are all sufficient to-day will not be sufli- 





preachers, from the Bishops downward; heard 
them in halls, churches, and the green ve; 
heard them in Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago ; 
heard them on ordinary and on very extraordinary 
occasions ; and what I have said is my deliberate 
verdict. It may be humiliating to confess it; it may 
seem to some bad policy and bad taste to mention 
it, but in my opinion facts are facts, and of all bad 
policies there is none so bad as self-deception, 
and of all things in bad taste there is none so en- 
tirely so as unfounded pride and vain glory. 
Considering our history, such a fact is not dis- 


cient a generation or two hence. The same re-| graceful; considering our fature it is full of sol- 
mark holds equally good when applied to Minis-| emn significance. 


terial Education. Just in proportion as the cul- 


The simple fact is, the New England Methodist 


ture of a community advances, the demands| preacher of to-day must take his place and 

made upon the ministry advance. Qualifications} chances with others of his profession. He is but 

respectable in Queen Elizabeth's day would not} & man like other men. He may betivinely called 

be res e now. [ence itis, that no absolute} to the Christian ministry, but so are hundreds of 

standard of desirable attainment can be fixed| his brethren around him. He may enjoy and 

upon in any profession. Acquaintance with such] preach a full, free and present salvation, ‘but in 
i ma 





and such 


d be pronounced in-| this he does no more than many others. The 


dispensable under all circumstances; but what} road from his closet to heaven is not a whit 
else is essential in order to the highest success in| shorter than it is from the closet of his clerical 
a given community can be determined only by neighbor. He can secure no mightier operations 


the conditions of the case in question. Inste 


of the Spirit to accompany his ministrations than 


of attem to answer our question| can his brethren. He has no exclusive arran 
poe by an pon to of all the thin a} ment with the Holy Ghost to inspire him alone 
Methodist minister oaght to know, I shall adopt] with migtity extempore sermons. He cannot-pull 
the simpler, and indeed only practicable method} up stakes at will and ina fit of holy zeal go flamin 
of answering it with respect to the social state in| across the country, meng | a dead people wit 


which our New England 


Pastors are called to} the clarion of the fat 


ers. Ono! he has the work 


that in order to se-| of a Christian pastor to de, and he finds it singu- 
pam egy mAh’ san ght New England} larly like that of his clerical neighbors eneend 
Methodist Pastors require @ general education su-| him. He has to prepare and preach just as many 
perior to that of the general community, and a pro-| new and instructive sermons as they, he has to 


Sessional education to that of 
sional compeers of other denominations. 


ir profes-| win his, influence in the comnsagity. Uy the same 


means as they, he must re the same 


ibilities, do the same work, be measured 
Neither part of this assertion seems to me to| Tespons = i Br * 
heed, or indeed to admit of, serious argument. by the same - Such being the case, he 


Glance.a moment at the first.’ Who, that _knows| ca”not expect the av 


erage success of the fes- 


about matter sion without the average culture of the profession. 
oak cattnenee ae New Bnplend’ Seok ew oy In other words, to sueceed as well as his compeers, 
neral education, superier to that of his people? , he must have a preparation equal to theirs. 


ho does not nt, that with it he will be more 


useful than 
to be useful a minister must command 





When then it is asked, what is the education 


it? Who does not know that! needed by our New Englind Methodist pastors 
the respect! in order to insure their hi; he st possible efficiency, 


of the community, and that to command the re-| I reply, a general education superior to the general 


8 of the community he must stand above it. 


ic and a professional education equal, at 


ie exhortations of an unlicensed ignoramus in| east, to that of their professional compeers in 
the prayer meeting will be listened to with respect,' other denominations. In the present state and 


ea, they may do intelligent persons more 


usage of New England society this is equivalent 


lace that ignoramus in the Pulpit, at the Al-' ‘to saying that they need a generel culture equal 
4 


ut 
ter, before the Tomb, on the School Committee,’ to that conferred by our hi 





own - — 


est literary institu- 


tions, and a professtonal culture equivalent to 
that conferred by the American Theological Sem- 
inaries. Nothing short of this will put them in 
their proper relation to the people as public re- 
ligious teachers, nothing short of it will place 
them on an equality with the clergy of other 
churches. Observe, I do not say that this or any 
other specific amount of schooling should be 
made an indispensable requisite in order to ad- 
mission to the ministerial oflice, nor yet that a 
man may not be pre-eminently successful in the 
ministry without having enjoyed any of these ad- 
young. What I do say, however, is this, that 
the above amount of general and professional 
culture is requisite in order to secyre the highest, 
broadest and most permanent usefulness of our New 
England Methodist pastors. Having thus dis- 
posed of our first question, we are now ready for 
the second. mel 

IIT. How is this general and special training so 
essential to the highest efficiency of our ministry to be 
secured ? 

The question is one of means and methods. 
Let us consult experience. . 

In devising schemes of Ministerial Education, 
churches naturally proceed from their own par- 
ticular view of the Ministerial Call and Office. 
Charches greatly differing as to what a Christian 
minister should be, cannot be expected to agree 
as to the best method of educating ministers. 
Add-to-this the fact that, in this particular as in 
others, churches have often done, not as they 
would, but as they could, have shaped their 
policy by circumstances rather than by principle, 
and we have an explanation of much of the 
diversity observable in the usages of Christendom 
with respect to this matter. is diversity has in 
our day become so great, that we can neither 
comprehend the past, nor wisely devise for the 
future without reverting to the grand Speen ge | 
theories of the Ministerial Call, out-of which a 
— systems of Ministerial Education natural- 
ly spring. Of these theories of the Call there are 
in reality but three : the Roman Catholic, the State 
Chureh Protestant and the Methodistic. According 
to the Roman Catholic theory it is the business of 
“ the Holy Church ” tocall men to the ministry ; all 
they have to do is to accept the call. According 
to the State Church Protestant theory men are to 
call themselves to this profession as to any other; 
all the church has to do is to accept of such 
as come. According to the Methodistic theory, 
the call must come from God and be ratified both 
by the man and by the church. Such are the 
theories —Concludad next week. 





Children's Table, 


BOTH SIDES. 


“ Kitty, Kitty, you mischievous elf, 
What have you, pray, to say for yourself?” 


But Kitty was now 
Asleep on the mow, 
And only drawled dreamily, “* Ma-e-ow!” 


“ Kitty, Kitty, come here to me,— 
The naughtiest Kitty I ever did see! 
I know very well what you've been about; 
Don’t try to conceal it, murder will out. 
Why do you lie so lazily there?” 


** O, I have had a breakfast rare!” 
“Why don’t you go and hunt for a mouse?” 
* O, there's nothing fit to eat in the house!” 


* Dear me! Miss Kitty, 
This is a pity; 
But I guess the cause of your change of ditty. 
What has become of the beautiful thrush 
That built her nest in the heap of brush? 
A brace of young robins as good as the best; 
A round little, brown little, snug little nest; 
Four little eggs all green and gay, 
Four little birds all bare and gray, 
And Papa Robin went foraging round, 
Aloft on the trees, and alight on the ground. 
North wind, or south wind, he cared not a groat, 
So he popped a fat worm down each wide-open 
throat; 
And Mamma Robin through sun and storm 
Hugged them up close, and kept them all warm; 
And me, I watched the dear little things 
‘Till the feathers pricked out on their pretty wings, 
And their eyes peeped up o’er the rim of the nest. 
Kitty, Kitty, you know the rest. 
The nest is empty, and silent, and lone; 
Where are the four little robins gone? 
O, puss! you have done a cruel deed! 
Your eyes, do they weep? your heart, does it 
bleed? 
Do you not feel your bold cheeks turning pale? 
Not you! you are chasing your wicked tail, 
Or you just cuddie down in the hay and purr, 
Curl up in a ball, and refuse to stir. 
But you need not try tolook good and wise; 
I see little robins, old puss, in yoar eyes, 
And this morning, just as the clock struck four, 
There was some one opening the kitchen door, 
And caught you creeping the wood-pile over,— 
Make a clean breast of it, Kitty Clover!” 
Then Kitty arose, 
Rubbed up her nose, 
And looked very much as if coming to blows; 
Rounded her back, 
Leaped from the stack, 
On her feet, at my feet, came down witha whack, 
Then, fairly awake, she stretched out her paws, 
Smoothed down her whiskers, and unsheathed 
her claws, 
Winked her green eyes 
With an air of surprise, 
And spoke rather plainly for one of her size. 


* Killed a few robins; well, what of that? 
What's virtue in man can’t be vice in a cat. 
There's a thing or two I should like to know,— 
Who killed the chicken a week ago, 
For nothing at all that I could spy, 
But to make an overgrown chicken pie? 
*Twixt you and me, 
’Tis plain to see, 
The odds is, you like fricasee, 
While my brave maw 
Owns no such law, 
Content with viands 4-la-raw. 


“Who killed the robins? O, yes! O, yes! 
I would get the cat now into a mess! 
Who was it put 
An old stocking-foot, 
Tied up with strings 
And such shabby things, 
On to the end of a sharp, slender pole, 
Dipped it in oil, and set fire to the whole, 
And burnt all the way from here to the miller’s 
The nests of the sweet young caterpillars ? 
Grilled fowl, indeed! 
Why,as I read, 
You had not even the plea of meed; 
For all you boast 
4 Such wholesome roast, 
I saw no sign, at tea or toast, 
Of even a caterpillar’s ghost. 


“Who killed the rohbins? Well, I should think! 

Hadn't somebody better wink 

At my peccadiilos, if houses of glass 

Won't do to throw stones from at those who 
pass? 

I had four little kittens a month ago,— 

Black, and Malta, and white as snow; 

And not a very long while before 

I could have shown you three kittens mere. 

And so in batches of fours and threes, 

Looking back as long as you please. . 

You woald find, if you read my story all, 

There were kittens from time immeworial. 


“ But what am I now? A cat bereft. 

Of all my kittens, but one is left. 

I make no charges, but this I ask,— 

What made such a splurge in the waste water 
cask ? 7 

You are quite tender-hearted. O, not a doubt! 


But _ suppose old Black Pond could speak 
out. 


O, bother! don’t mutter excuses to me: 

Qui facit per alium facit per se.” 

“ Well, Kitty, I think full enough has been said, 

And <4 — thing for you is go straight back 
to . 


A very fine pass 
Things have come to, my lass, 
If men must be meek 
While pussy-cats speak 
Grave moral reflections in Latin and Greek!” 
Gail Hamilton, in Our Young Folks. 





A STORY FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS. 


walls of the ancient royal palace of Hungary, which 
in its time was the Windsor of Hungary, described 
by writers of the 14th century as a paradise—the 
favorite residence of the kings, which has its ro- 
mantic stories and is memorable for one of the 
most tragic scenes of history, that of Clara Felician. 
Shall I not be giving pleasure to the youthful 
readers of The Journal to narrate the outlines of 
this story-recorded in Hungarian history? It was 
nearly four hundred years ago that Casimir, King 
of Poland, came riding over the Carpathian moun- 
tains and over the sandy plains which lie between 
those gloomy defiles and the vine-clad hills of the 
Danube. 

He came to Vissegrad to see a beautiful lady, 
daughter of Felician Ven Zach, an officer of King 
Charles Robert of Naples, who was at that time 
upon the Hungarianthrone. We can imagine the 
sweet girl, looking down from those windows to 
behold the King of Poland as he rode up yonder 
winding way, the buglers blowing a blast and all 
the servants of the Court going out to do honor in 
serving so illustrious a guest. Grand entertain- 
ments were given. Dukes and Counts and Nobles 
came from all parts of the kingdom, and so great 
was the number of guests that fotr thousand 
loaves of bread, and two thousand bottles of wine 
were consumed every day for a fortnight. 

But the Lady Felician would have nothing to 


say to the King of Poland. He was wild and! 
wicked, and she gentle and kind. The queen of ; 


les Robert was a vile woman, who was 


gary, was @ great admirer of her charms, und 
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, 80 she counseled the King of Poland to ruin the! 
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At Vissegrad we look up to the moss-grown|’ 





Qasen Felician, for her own husband, the King of ; 
un 


lady, who-was virtuous as she was beautiful. The 
terrible crime was committed by the hateful 
wretch, and the poor girl fled weeping tg the home 
of her old father, who ran tothe castle, maddened 
with rage and shame which the King of Poland 
had brought upon his darling child. The king and 
queen were seated at a table, when the old man 
burst into their room with a sword. He gave a 


blow at the king, cut off four of the queen's | 


fingers in his attempt to kill them, but was then 
overpowered and put in irons. We can hardly 
believe that all this happened here within these 
walls, where all is now so peaceful. 

But the horrible part of the story is yet to come. 
The King of Poland, who had vowed his love for 
the poor girl and then ruined her, because she 
could not return his proffered affection, caused 
her to be seized, had her hands, nose and lip cut 
off, and thus mutilated, wounded, bleeding, sore, 
suffering all the pain and anguish of her mangled 
body, sick with fever, faint and weary, with a 
broken heart, she was led from town to town with 
a herald crying before her: ‘*So perish the ene- 
mies of the king!” The people came out from 
their lowly homes to see and pity her, but all 
powerless to help; andthen when life was ebbing 
away she and her little brother were tied to the 
tails of horses, which went galloping over the 
plains, and when life was wholly gone their bodies 
were left to be devoured by the dogs? The father 
was destroyed, and so the family, which had done 
no harm, was cut off from the land, 

But did nothing happen to the King? Yes: a 
blight fell upon all his undertakings. Before this 
he had prospered in war; his enemies had been 
defeated and he was powerful among the nations, 
but he was victorious no longer and his enemies 
took a. his possessions. The Turks came up 
the Danube and overran the land. Death cut him 
down at last, and in time the castle itself became 
aruin. Itis all over now. We can’t quite see 
why the good Lord should allow so sweet and 
good and lovely a girl to meet with such a fate, 
but we may be sure that there will be a reckoning 
day for all such wickedness.— Boston Journal. 





HOLD ON, BOYS. 


Hold on to your tongue when you are just ready 
to ti lie, or speak hastily, or use an improper 
word, 

Hold on to your hand when you are about to 
strike, steal or do any improper act. 

Hold on to your foot when you are on the point 
of kicking, running away from study, or pursuing 
the path of error, shame or crime. 

Hold on to your temper when you are angry, 
excited, or imposed upon, or others are angry 
about you. 

Hold on to your heart when evil persons seek 
your company and invite you to join their games, 
mirth or revelry. 

Hold on to your name at all times, for it is more 
valuable to you than gold, high places or fashion- 
able attire. 

Hold on to the truth, for it will serve well, and 
do you good throughout eternity. 

Hold on to your virtue, it is above all price to 
you in all times and in all places. 

Hold on to your good character, for it is, and 
always will be, your best wealth. 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA, NO. 17. 
Tam composed of 36 letters. 
My 15, 22, 13, 24, 31, 35, 10 was the son of 
Issachar. 
My 8, 18, 26, 27, 16, 13, 27, 26 was the son of 
Eliezer. 
My 1, 6, 25 dwelt in a cave. 
My 12, 2, 19, 23, 32 was a son-in-law of the priest 
of Midian. 
My 20, 11, 3, 14, 10, 28, 34 is a number spoken 
of by Christ. 
My 17, 36, 29, 13, 7, 20 was a Cyrenian. 
My 9, 5, 33 is mentioned in the sermon on the 
Mount. 
My 21, 35, 30 was king of Hammoth. 
My 4, 31 was the first-born of Judah. 
My whole is a command of Christ. 
. E. K. 
Answer to Enigmd 16.—Rainbow. Flora L. 
Capron, Marlboro’, N. H.; Merritt C. Beale, Port- 


land, Me. The answers to Arithmetical Puzzles 
are incorrect. 
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Che Farm and Garden. 
Prepared for Z1on’s HERALD, at the office of the Am. Jour- 
nal of Horticulture, by James F. C. HYDE, President of 
Mass. Horticultural Society, 


Any person desiring information on subjects in this depart- 
ment will please address its Editor, care of Z1ioN’s HERALD. 


WORK FOR THE WEEK. 

Celery. Be sure and set out a few plants. You 
will relish it with your Thanksgiving turkey. 

Grapes. These are now well sect, and the berries 
half as large as a pea. Thin them when there are 
too many. Cutout the smallest bunches. Pinch 
in the laterals from time to time. 

Grain should be harvested just as soon as it will 
answer; better to harvest rye a little early than to 
leave it too late; it makes whiter meal. It is rath- 
er carly yet perhaps. 


Haying has come on in good earnest. The soon- 
er the upland grass is cut the better, unless it be 
the new fields that were sown down last Fall. 
Don't dry the hay too much, as many are inclined 
to do, nor put itin slack dry. When you can take 
it in your hands and rub it, and it nearly all breaks 
off and divides the wisp you take up, then it will do 
to house. 


Sceds as they ripen should be gathered. If you 
wish to save cherry stones, wash them free from 
the pulp, and mix with sand, and set away in a cool 
place until Spring. 


Turnips. Sow for Winter use any time this 
month; in the cornfield at the last hoeing, wherev- 
er there is a vacant place sow flat turnips. The 
purple top strap leaf is an excellent sort. Plough 
up your old strawberry beds and sow turnips; do 
the same where you had early peas. 


Weels. Don’t forget that they need looking after 
constantly. They will grow us well and as fast as 
your crops, and boys and some men that don’t like 
to hoe very well, think they grow faster than every 
thing else. Stir the ground often; it not only kills 
the weeds, but greatly benefits your growing crop. 

A Beginner, Branswick. What is the best time 
for setting strawberry plants, and the mode of cul- 
tivation? The best time to set out strawberry 
plants is in the Spring, last of April or first of May; 
it depends somewhat on the season and the nature 
of the land; should not be set until the ground is in 
tolerable condition to work. Some advise setting 
in the antumn, but it is not a good plan certainly 
so far north as Maine. We have set the plants out 
early in July in favorable seasons, and picked a 
good crop the next year. The mode of cultivation 
is briefly this: select a good piece of ground mod- 
erately moist, plough in a good stout dressing of 
stable manure, well decomposed if you have it, 
about as much as you can cover with the plough, 
then set your plants in rows four feet apart, and 
the plants from four to six inches apart in the row; 
it depends somewhat on the variety. If Hovey’s 
Seeding the former distance is not too near; keep 
free of weeds through the first season, and on the 
approach of Winter cover the bed with very coarse 
stable manure, coarse fresh meadow hay, straw 
or evergreen boughs to protect them from the 
freezing and thawing of the Winter and early 
Spring. Be sure and keep them free of weeds; 
after they have given fruit one year, plough them 
under, as it will be necessary to plant a new bed 
every year. Ifyou plant in hills, and some varie- 
tiesdo much better when planted in this way, such 
as Triomphe de Gand, put the rows two anda half 
or three feet apart, and‘ the plants ten inches to a 
foot apart in the row. They will continue to give 
good results for several years if properly cared for. 
It is just as easy to raise strawberries as many 
other crops. 

What is the best treatise on Cranberry Culture? 
Eastwood's is the best we know. 

Witch Grass again. Mr. J. F. Adams, of Green- 
land, N. H., writes, that he has tried to get rid of 
this villanous grass by the method we recommend- 
ed a week or two ago, by digging it out. and by 
planting potatoes, and cabbages, but failed with 
the trial of the first plan, and does not approve of 
it. His method is to plant corn on a field thas in- 
fested, and shade the ground so that the grass will 
not flourish, and with the aid of three good hoe- 
ings that he gives his corn, and the pulling out by 
hand of any that may be in the hills where the hoe 
cannot cannot reach it, and sundry partial hocings 
through the summer until October, just enough to 
cut off the grass just below the surface of the 
ground, succeeds in clearing his fields entirely of 
this pest. He thinks “even is a better crop for 
this purpose than most any other, as the grass 
could all be reached.” 








po nee it Pay Se a 


What we wrote concerning witch grass, we 
wrote from long experience, Having for years had 
, & nursery where the witch grass is sure to work in, 
we had not a little experience in getting rid of it 
when we came to clear our land of trees. We re- 
peat what we said before: when it has made its 
appearance in patches in the garden or nursery, the 
best way is to dig out with a good stout fork, 
going deep and thorough enough to get every par- 
ticle if possible of the roots, which should be raked 
up and taken away. If in the course of two or 
three weeks the few roots that may have esvapedl 
sprout up, then dig those out in the same way; and 
this though a somewhat expensive way, is the most 
effectual that can be practised. After that we rec- 
ommended precisely the same as that proposed by 
friend Adams, with a different crop, however. We 
spoke of high manuring and planting with potatoes 
and cabbages, because these crops when they grow 
well nearly or quite cover the ground, and shade 
and smother to death the witch grass in the same 
way as the corn. The more you hoe and cultivate 
the cabbages the better your crop will be, and we 
regard it as the very best thing to put on the land 
to kill out this pest. The last method we proposed 
is not so perfectly sure to extermiuate it, for there 
will be some roots that will not be reached, but the 
most of it will be destroyed. Our readers we trast 
will now be able to get rid of the witch grass on 
their farms and in their gardens, for if they adopt 
either the plan proposed by Mr. Adams, or that 
suggested by us, they will have less of this bad 
grass in their fields. 


Sheep Shearing by Machinery.—We have long 
been of the opinion that no machine would ever 
be invented that would take the place of the old- 
fashioned and time-honored sheep shears. This 
opinion, we believe, is generally entertained at 
the present time. Such is the nature of the work 
to be done, such the irregularities, such the moy- 
able and moving condition of the surface of a 
sheep's body, that the idea of taking the fléece 
from it by a machine has been regarded as entire- 
ly impracticable. 

Of late, however, we have been obliged to 
modify this opinion very much. Mr. R. T. Smith, 
of Nashua, N. H., has invented and patented a 
machine to which we have given two tials the 
present season, and have never been more pleas- 
antly disappointed in the working of any labor- 
saving machine we have ever seen. 

The machine is not yet perfected; it is just 
where the mowing machine was when it was first 
tried, and we are confident—as were many intel- 
ligent and competent judges who witnessed its 
operations—that Mr. Smith has got hold of the 
right principle, and that ultimately he will make 
a complete success of his enterprise. You can 
shear as closeiy as you please—so closely as to 
give the skin a reddened look, or you can leave 
the ** stubble” of any desired length. Not only 
will it shear more closely than shears, but in a 
practised hand it will do it more evenly. It does 
not cut the sheep as badly as men generally cut 
them with shears. We saw it take the wool from 
the neck of as wrinkly a buck as is generally 
found in any flock of Merinos, making hardly a 
scratch. We predict for it a perfect success. 

The old shears may now be hung up alongside 
of the old seythes, except they may be needed for 
“tagging” and to clip out round the bucks’ 
horns. Go and see it all who can. The thing 
itself will pay any one for a considerable amount 
of trouble, to say nothing of the work it does. 
It is among the wonders of modern inventions. 
—AMirror and Farmer. 


Hoeing Corn.—The popular opinion is, that hoe- 
ing is done merely to kill weeds. It will not be dif- 
ficult to show that faithful hoeing does much 
more than this, even to warming, moisiening and 
manuring the soil while hoeing up the weeds. 

The air about us is always moist. The hotter 
the day the more moist it is. It has been ascer- 
tained that in a hot day in July, more than thir- 
teen hundred gallons of water os been found to 
evaporate from a single acre of land. The soil 
has a strong attraction for water, and it is a part 
of the duty of the atmosphere to penetrate the 
soil and moisten it, as well as to give us the breath 
of life. But the soil, on its part, must be in a 
suitable condition to receive it. If the surface is 
compact, the air cannot readily enter it. When 
the weeds are destroyed by the hoe, the surface 
is made loose, the air penetrates it freely, and 
carries along the moisture it contains, and thus 
waters the field. 

It follows, then, that a field often hoed, whether 
there are weeds or nag, will withstand a drought 
better than the one that is not hoed. 

The soil is as active as the air, for the moment 
the air enters, the soil robs it of its moisture and 
passes it along to the roots of the plants. Thus a 
carefully cultivated field may be covered with 
luxuriant crops during a drought, while those on 
the hard surface of another may be perishing for 
want of moisture.—New England Farmer. 


The Flat Turnip.—Perhaps the least expensive 
root grown is the flat turnip It comes to matu- 
rity in less time than other roots, and hence is 
often raised successfully as a second crop with 
corn, or after peas or early potatoes. When the 
cropis to be grown with corn it is usual to sow 
broadcast in the cornfield at the time of the last 
hoeing of the corn in July. When raised in this 
way it will be seen no labor is required with the 
crop except in the harvesting. They make a good 
fall feed when grass begins to fail, or may be fed 
to good advantage in early winter. Crops of from 
300 to 400 bushels per acre are often raised in 
this way, and are regarded by many as quite equal 
in value to an average crop of corn. 


No Grindstone should be exposed to wet weath- 
er, as it not only injures the wood-work, but the 
sun’s rays harden the stone so much as, in time, to 
render it useless. Neither should it run in water, 
as the part in water softens so much that it wears 
away faster than the other side; and many a soft 
place in a stone has arisen from this cause alone, 
and not from any inequality in the grit.—Farm 
and Fireside. 





The Righteous Dead, 


Mrs. Hannra BurnnaM, wife of Rev. Benjamin 
Burnham, of the Maine Annual Conference, died in 
North Yarmouth, Me., April 6th, aged 78 years. 

Sister B. was a native of Rochester, N. H., 
where, some sixty years since, she embraced relig- 
ion under the faithful labors of the early Method- 
ist preachers, who visited that town, and was one 
of four persons who constituted the first Methodist 
society in that place. Nov. 10th, 1816, she was 
joined in marriage with Rev. B. Burnham, and with 
him for thirty years most cheerfully shared the life 
and severe toils of the itinerancy of those times. 
But for the last twenty years of her life, feeble 
healtu and the failing energies of age, compelled 
her to retire to a stationary home; yet still she 
toiled on in the Master’s service as opportunity of- 
fered. In the varied qualifications for an itiner- 
ant’s wife she excelled. Scrupulous fidelity to 
Christian obligation, a generous genial hospitality, 
and a deep, disinterested sympathy for suffering hu- 
manity, were prominent among her many virtues. 

Protracted and painful was her last sickness, 
yet in patience possessed she her soul. During 
her last hours, while in great bodily distress, she 
frequently repeated, 

My sutfering time will soon be o’er, 
Then I shall weep and sigh no more; 
My ransomed soul shall scar away, 
To dwell with Christ in endless day. 
Her end was peace. N. Hopart. 





Lucy J. Hammonn, wife of J. C. Hammond, died 
in East Douglas, March 30th, aged 42 years. For 
more than twenty years this beloved sister had 
been a devoted member of the Methodist Church in 
this village. She was a person of no ordinary 
merit. The grace of her manners, and the uniform 
sweetness of her disposition, coupled with a true 
Christian dignity, eminently fitted her for the use- 
ful positions in life she was called to fill. In the 
Sabbath School she was one of Christ’s own car- 
nest, faithful, loving teachers. Her place in the 
choir was seldom vacant. But most brightly her 
virtues shone in the family circle, and among her 
cherished ones none knew herbut to respect. But 
those loved her most who knew her best. Her tri- 
umphant death has been a great source of strength 
to all Christian hearts. Her work was done, her 
preparations all made. She looked the messenger 
steadily in the face. When the death-damps were 
settling on her brow, she sang that beautiful hymn, 
« Jesus, lover of my soul,” remarking that she was 
way above the fear of death. Trusting confidently 
in Jesus’ merits, she fell asleep. ‘*For so H= giv- 
eth his beloved sleep.” Cc. H. , 


Mr. Cateppy died in peace, April 16th, aged 64 
years. He was was a great sufferer for thirty years, 
but maintained a Christian character till the last. 

South Auburn, Me., May 16. B. Lurk. 

cance 

_ SamuEL Boynton, of Cornish, Me., died 
m ~ ou of April, 1867, aged 75 years, 6 months. 
For thirty-five years he had served the interests of 
the M. E. Church in this place, filling the several 
offices of trustee, leader, steward and Sunday 
School superintendent, with fidelity, earnestness 
and success. Being a man of large and es 
heart, though with small means, his house was : - 
ways a place of refuge and refreshment to t . 
preachers traveling on this circuit, where they al- 
ways received a most cordial reception, and car- 
ried with them recollections of deep sympathy and 


failed for some years, by which he had become con- 
siderably reduced in cir ances. But his own 
liberality now retarned to his bosom like bread cast 
upon the waters. A deep interest was felt for the 











aid from this Christian brother. His health had pai 


good old man. Gifts of money and provisions 
flowed in from all hands; professors and non-pro- 
fessors acknowledged their indebtedness to him for 
the good moral and spiritual influence he had exert- 
ed through the course of his Christian life, and | 
gladly paid these tokens of esteem and gratitude. | 
His last sickness was severe; but the supporting | 
power of divine grace was manifested in a most | 
exemplary manner. God comforted his servant , 
with renewed assurances of his love, giving unto 
him a larger, firmer and more comprehensive faith, 
enabling him to grasp in all their plenitude the ex- 
ceeding great and precious promises of divine 
truth, under whose comforting influences the spirit 
left the earthly tabernacle dissolyed in death, for 
the building above, the house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. W. S. J. 


Sister Ortve Fernavp died of paralysis, April 
17th, in Alfred, Me., aged 63 years. Sister F. has 
for many years been a faithful member of the Al- 
fred M. E. Church. Her religion sustained her 
amid many trials, and enabled her to discharge 
with Christian fidelity the various duties of life. 

Alfred, May lst. G. W. BarBer. 


Miss Lortre Heywoop, daughter of Foster and 
Saran Heywood, of Calais, Me., died in Kennebunk- 
port, April 27th, aged 24 years. In childhood she 
began to pray, and in the. spring of 1858, it is be- 
lieved she found peace with God through the blood 
of the atonement. | Her standard of Christian char- 
acter was very high, and she was in q 
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kept back from making a public profession of faith 
in Christ. She was an ardent lover of the Sabbath 
School, and was always constant in her attendance 
till compelled to vacate her place by sickness. For 
nearly a year she was gradually wasting by con- 
sumption. As she approached the end of this life 
the future opened up before her with greater glory. 
As she approached death she said, “life never 
seemed so beautiful, and I never had so mach to 
live for, but what I lose here I shall gain in heav- 
en.” “It is sweet dying in Jesus.” The fear of 
death was entirely removed. With all the calm- 
hess and peaceful serenity with which one would 
set out on a journey, in which much pl was 
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anticipated, so she was about to enter upon the 
bright scenes of the future life, so full of hope, of 
triumph, of glory. . 5 

Joun W. Seavey died at Mechanic Falls, April 
24, aged 43 years and 27 days. Bro. Seavey was a 
good man and a Christian. He lived and died unto 
the Lord. All through his sickness, which was 
protracted, he was evabled to rejoice in Christ as 
his present and only Saviour, and in the word of 
God; so that while the outward man perished, the 
inward man was renewed day by day. He died as 
only the Christian dies, for his hope was that of a 
Christian. 
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all that is claimed for it, then condemn it. This medicineis 
warranted to cure and eradicate from the system, Liver Com- 
— that main wheel of so many diseases; and warrar*.d 
ocure Janndice in its worst forms, all Bilious Diseas<., and 
Foul Stomach, Dyspepsia, Costiveness, Humors of ine Blood 
and Skin, Indigestion, Weadaches, Dizziness, Piles, Fever and 
Age and all kindred Ts 

ELSEY’S VEGETABLE PAIN EXTRACTOR, war 
ranted to cure Rheumatism, Sprains, Pains of all Kinds, 
Throat ae Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus or 
Cramps, and other similar complaints. 


aes voy mong | by DR. H. KELSEY, Loweil, Mass., 
and for sale by Geo. C. Goopwin & Co., and M. 8. Burr & 
Co., Bos*ton. ly Sept 3 





-Boeee AGENTS WANTED—To take orders in 
each town in the United States for one of the most mee 
lar subscription books eg mes AND HIS- 
TORY OF THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE, by Prof. Caf- 
vin E. Stowe, D.D., late of Andover Theological Semina- 
ry; a fresh book, by ene of the best and most ea livin, 
anthors; an octavo volume of 600 pages, beautifully illustrat 
with engravings and fac similes of ancient mannecripts; rec- 
ommended by the leading clergymen of all denominations. 
Experienced Agents speak of it as selling with great rapidity. 
There is no work published that can in the least degree com- 
te with it,both for the scholar and the common reader. 
eachers, clergymen, ladies and others wanted to introduce 
this book into every family in the land as a companion to the 
Bible. For circular, &c., address or apply to 
HARTFORD PUBLISHING Co., Hartford Ct. 
HAWKES & CO, General Agents, 31 Washington St., 
Boston, 3mos July 3 





ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200 per month, 
everywhere, male and female, to introduce throughout 
the United States, the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, bind, braid and embroider in a 
most superior manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew 
a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam thanours. It 
makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be 
cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
it. We pay agents from $75 to 8200 per month and expenses, 
or a commission from which twice that amount can be made. 
Address, SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties, 
ing off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 
machine manufactured. 4t July 3 





L=Etr£Rs TO A SCHOOL BOY. By his Father 

Written by a Father to his Son while absent at School. 
lvol. 16mo., 208 pp. $1.00. 

Six YEARS IN INDIA. By Mrs. bees ng Giving lively 
sketches of Life in India, and especially with reference to 
our Mission, $1.25. 

CHILDREN OF LAKE Huron, or the Cousins at Cloverly. 
l6mo. $1.25. 

EARLY CrRowNED. A Memoir of Mary E. North, By 
Louisa J. Crouch. lémo, $1.25. 

TRIALS OF AN INVENTOR. Life and Discoveries of Chas, 
Goodyear. By Rev. B. K. Peirce. 16mo. $1.25. 

LITTLE DOORKEEPER LIBRARY, 
Five Volumes, Ina Box. Price, $6.00, 

Little Doorkeeper. 

Captain Christie’s Granddaughter. 

False shame, 

Joe Witless. 

Miracles of Heavenly Love in Daily Life. 
BLIND BASKET-MAKER LIBRARY, 

A Sequel to “ Ministering Children.” 

Four Volumes. Ina Box. Price $4.00. 

Nurse Brame, 

The Blind Basket-Maker and His Little Daughter, 

Charley and Edith. 

Little sue and Her Friends. 

The above are some of our most recent Books for Young 
People. They are good for every Sunday School Library, or 
for home use, and us Presents, 

The best terms made to Sunday Schools. 

JAMES P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 

July 3 6t 


Street, Boston, to supply the trade of the New 
England States. t July 10 





FOR SALE. The Widow Packard situated 
near the Female College, and one of the most desirable 
locations on Kent’s Hill. Apply to 

D. R. SAMPSON, near the premises, 
July 10 4t 


IX NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCES. 1867. 

The Minutes of the 6 New — Conferenees for 1867, 
bound in one volume, are now re; °; As but a few copies are 
putup inthis way, those who wish them will please apply 
soon. Sentto any address by mail for 85cents. 

We can supply copies of the different Conference Minutes as 
follows: Prectianes Confe: , ecents. New Hampshire, 
Maine and East Maine, at 12 cents, By Mail, 2 cents-each ex- 
tra. Weare out of New E d Conference Minutes, and 
would like to have a few if any Preacher has a surplus, 
Vermont Conference—apply to Rev. J. Gill, Northfield. 
naa te JAMES P. — 5 Cornhill, Boston, 

uly 2 


NTS FOR CAMP G! Tents suitable 
for Picnics, Parties and Camp Meetings, 
For Sale and to Let. 
By JAMES MARTIN & BON 
114 Commercial St., Boston, Mass, 








July 10 





AMERICAN COW MILKING MACHINE. For 
Sale, No. 11 Court St. Price, $12.00. 
July 10 4t H. W. HOLBROOK, Agent. 


A GOOD CHANCE FOR 100 PERSONS, male or 
female,) to make money by selling the ‘ COTRAGE CY- 
CLOPEDIA.” Every family, teacher, or student should have 


copy. 
‘Another valuable and rapid selling work is the “ ILLUS- 
TRATED FAMILY BIBLE;” contains Commentary, Con- 
cordance, Family Agen Department, &c. 

Call or address E, JONES & CO., 190 Main St., (up stairs), 
April 10 ly Springtield, Mass, 








(THE WEED SEWING MACHINE, Improved. 
[Patented in 1854.] [Improved Dec. 1866.] 

Its parts are made of hardeded steel, and will not wear out, 
It is constructed with both the “ Wheel” and “ Drop,” or 
four-motion Feed; uses the ‘ Straight Needle ;” makes the 
“ Shuttle” or “ Lock-Stich,” and adjusts itself to every variety 
and extreme range of work. 

It is, beyond question or controversy, the most elegant and 
perfect Sewing Machine ever invented, 

Agents Wanted Everywhere, 
WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
J. H. Fow er, Agent, 


649 Washington St., (1st door north of Boston Theatre.) 
April 17 6mos 





BVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. THS 
LOWE IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are the 
best, cheapest and most durable portable Card and Job Pres- 
ses ever invented, and have been awarded Silver Medale, 
Many persons are SAVING AND MAKING MONEY by 
using one at their homes or places of business, A comfo 
living may be obtained in any city or village, with a small out- 
lay for press and types, Cards, Bill-heads, Labels, etc., can 
Leprinted at a trifling expense. Price reel + 16, 
S23and $30. Price of an 6 with Press: $15, $30, $42 
and $71. Send for a Circular, to the LOWB. PRESS COMPA? 
NY, 23 Water Street, Boston, ly Deo 21 





WORMS! WORMS!! SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
WHY LET them suffer or die, when relief is at 

hand? Dr. Gould’s Pin Worm Syrup will speedily remove 
Pin Worms, or any other worms from the system without the 
slightest injury to the health. 

It is a mild cathartic, and improves the health by removing 
all impurities from the system. 

GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, and all Druggists. 





April 17 6mos 
just PUBLISHED: A NEW CHURCH SING- 
ING BOOK. , ’ 


“THE CHURCH | BELL.” 
BY W. 0. & H. 8S. PERKINS, 





This is universally acknowledged to be superior to any other 





book in the market for the use of 
CONVENTIONS, Cnorrs, SCHOOL AND SOCIAL CIRCLE, 
PART 1—A complete course of Musical Notation, together 
with a large number of Practical Exercises and easy Glees, 
adapted for School Practice. 
PART 2—Fine collecticn of Glees and Four-part Songs. 
PART 3—Large variety of Hymn Tunes, 
PART 4—Anthems and Chants, 
Part E—Congregational Tunes, 
Making the most complete Collection of Choir Music to be 
found in one volume, 





Price $12 rer Dozen, 





G. D. RUSSELL & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
126 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Sample copies sent to any address on receipt of one dollar, 
postage paid. 4teow July 3 


HAD RUBBER TRUSS. Superior to all others, 
Spring covered with Vulcanized Rubber. Does not rust, 
chafe or smell. Light, clean, durable,comfortable. Helps, not 
hurts the patient. Not affected by perspiration, can be used 
in bathing, easily adjusted, requires no straps. Recommended 
by the best physicians and surgeons, Thousands have been 
sold in the last six years, Calland see, Pamphlets free. 
Address “‘NEw ENGLAND HARD RUBBER TRUSS Com. 
PANY,” 13 School Street, Boston. April 26 








TUAL LIFE INSURANCE. THE NEW 
ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, (Office 39 State Street, Boston,) insure lives on the 
Mutual principle. 
Accumulation—over $3,600,000, and increasing—for benefit of 
members present and future. 
‘The whole eafely and advantageously invesvea. 
38 d d ively for the benefit of the 





ane 
persons insured. “ 

The greatest risk taken on a life, $20,000. 

Surplus distributed among the members aa fifth year 
from Dec. 1, 1843. Distribution made Dec. 1, 1863, amounted 
to 40 per cent. of premium paid in five years. 

Premium may be paid quarterly or semi-annually, when de- 
sired, and - —- not _ — a , 
Forms of application and pamphlets of the Company, an 

"Be had of Lecors9 of the 


its reports, to its agents, or at the office m- 
pany, or forwarded by mail, if written for, post-paid. 
_ DIRECTORS. 
John A. Andrew, Charles Hubbard, 
M. P. Wilder, Sewell Tappan, 
James Sturgis, George H. Folger, 


w.B. Reynolds, 
James 8S. Amory. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary, 
bt a MORLAND, Sotes Examiner, 
e y 


Tlomer Bartlett, 
Francis C, Lowel, 





WE W BOOKS. WALKING IN THE LIGHT. 

This is the title of a 12mo., written by Rev. D. D. Buck, 
D.D. The reputation of the author, and the utility of the sub- 
ject, should secure for it a wide circulation. It will really 
help to a higher religious life. Price, 60 cents. 

THE SATISFACTORY PORTION. This book is by Rev. A. 
C. George, who is known to the church as an able preacher 
and writer. His present effort indicates the aim of his life, 
and cannot fail to do good to all classes, Let it be widely cir- 
culated. Price, 60 cents. nections 

OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL SCRAP BOOK presents all man- 
ner of wholesome and profitable suggestions, practical pints, 
illustrative incidents and quotations, model leseons, home 
helps, institute exercises, etc. etc,, for the use of pastors, 
superintendents, officers, parents and others interested in re- 
ligious education. Edited by Drs. Wise and Vincent. Is it 
not valuable? Price, 50 cents. 

For sale by J. P. MAGEE, 5 Cornhill, Boston, Mass, 


Feb 13 





$28 80 PER DAY! Agents Wanted. Ladies 
. and Gentlemen, in a pleasant, permanent and 
honorable business. For further particulars, address A. D. 
BOWMAN & CO., 115 Nassau Street, New York. (Clip out 
and return this notice.) 13t June 19. 





GFPRING STYLE CARPETINGS, 1867. LEARN- 
ARD & HARTLEY, 


CARPETINGS, 
WINDOW SHADES 
AND STRAW MATTINGS, 

In great variety, at the OLD CARPET STAND— 
136 Hanover St. and 78 and 80 Union St., Boston. 

Particular attention given to fitting CHURCHES AND 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 

A SMALL Invoice or B. F. Write’s Extra QuALity 
STRAW MATTINGS, Slightly Damaged, at a Greatly Reduced 
Price. 3mos April 24 


AzZIEL LOW & CO., COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS AND DEALERS IN 
HIDES AND LEATHER, 
195 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 


OIL CLOTHS, 











ARIEL Low. JOHN G. CARY. 
Cash ad d on Consig 
July 3 
OONNEcCTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
BOON. a. 6c occivesceces's «++. Over $11,000,000, 


This old and flourishing byt | has th largest number 
insured, the largest amount insured, ana che largest annual 
income, of any Life Insurance Co. in the United States. 
Premiums and interest received in 1865 amounted to over 
tM ourpt i divided annually among the insured. 
All Surplus premiums div an . 
The divi end for 1862 of SIXTY PER CENT. is now Leing 


d. 
nformation given and application received by 
. s IN_RAY, General Agent, 
& Washincton Street, Boston. 
CHAS. LOWBLL THAYER, Local Director; H. K. OLI- 
VER, M.D., Examiner, ly Aug 22 


8 YE HAVE OPPORTUNITY.” 
bee) Bp ay Pay beautiful pepe “The Ci 
Cross,” and “ The Starless Crown,” will be sent, pt ae for 
25 cents. Just the a for class leaders and living Chris- 
tians to distribute. J. J. PIKE & CO., Chelsea, Mass. 

April 24 3mos 


ZIONS. HERALD. 


This is the oldest Methodist newspaper in the world. 
It is published by the Bostox WESLEYAN AssocrATION, 
composed of twenty members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and is the recognized organ of our church in New 
England. The Association undertake the risk and care of 
pubiication solely for the benefit of the Methodist Church 
and the cause of Christ, without receiving any fee or reward 
whatever for their services. Unlike moit other Methodist 
papers, the Herald has never received any support from the 
Book Concern, and is, therefore, entirely dependent on its 
own patronage, 


1. The HERALD AND JOURNAL is published weekly, at 
$2.50 per year, invariably in advance, 

2. All Travelling Preachers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh are authorized Agents, to whom payment may be 
made. 

3. All communications designed for publication should be 
addressed to the Editor, and letters on busess should be 
addressed to the Agent, 


4. All biographies, accounts of revivals, and other matters 
involving facts, must be accompanied with the names of the 
writers. 


XP We wish agents to be particular to write the names of 
subscribers in full, and the name of the Post Ofice to which 
papers are to be sent, in such manner that there can be no 
misunderstanding. 
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